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PREFATORY NOTE. 

For the past ten years or more, many American readers have 

been familiar with the name of Van Eeden. They have known that 

he was one of the most prominent living men of letters in Holland; 

and some of them have been aware that he was eminent as a pioneer 

in psycho-therapeutics, and in various practical enterprises in the 

field of social reform. As a literary artist. Doctor Van Eeden has 

produced poems, novels and dramas; but up to the present time few 

if any of his works have had any considerable circulation in this 

country, in English translation. As a playwright, the presentation of 

**Ysbrand'' is his first introduction to an English-speaking audience. 

In April, 1909, Doctor Van Eeden was b guest of The University 

^ ' of Kansas for about a week, giving a series of lectures, partly upon 

literary, partly upon social subjects. At that time or soon after, 

arrangements were made with him for the production of '^Ysbrand'' 

^ by students of the University. In November of the same year he 

^. made a second brief visit to the University, for the express purpose 

^ of giving some personal directions to the committees in charge and to 

the members of the cast, regarding the performance of the play. 
'<i During this second visit, the distinguished author gave two public 

lectures at the University; one upon social problems, and one upon 
\Lis theory of the drama in general, and the meaning of ^'Ysbrand.'' 
In the latter lecture, Doctor Van Eeden declared that the function 
of drama was essentially religious ; criticizing somewhat the American 
public for its preference for mere amusement in the theatre and its 
dislike of facing there the deeper problen^s, the less agreeable phases, 
of human experience. The character of the hero ^^Ysbrand" he in- 
terpreted as that of a gifted, very sensitive, but by no means insane 
man, goaded to extremes by contact with average men and women 
who mean well, but are incapable of '^ understanding. " In the au- 
thor's 'view, the play is religious in this very simple sense: It pre- 
sents a human problem which is insoluble by any secular method; 
which suggests, at least, recourse to a belief in immortality, or in a 
God whose ways are beyond the comprehension of unaided reason. 

It may be of interest to note that Doctor Van Eeden came to 
Lawrence, on this second visit, from an inspection of his communistic 
colony for Dutch immigrants, in North Carolina; and that the next 
numbers of a crowded program called for attention to the staging of 
some of his plays in Holland, Sweden and Germany. ; 



•The text of '/Ysbrand^' which follows is from a translation by 
a New England woman, very sli^tly revised by the author. Doctor 
Van Eeden gave his ready permission to have the play printed, in 
connection with the first production of it in English. The committee 
in charge has corrected some obvious errors in the typewritten copy, 
and has made some other slight changes for one reason or another 
deemed advisable. Having had no access to either translator or 
original version, it assumes no responsibilities beyond those implied 
in this statement. 

S. L. W. 
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rHE CAST OF CHAEACTEES. 



(In order of appearance.) 

YsBBAND ..---- Harry Kemp 
Mrs. Hardbndop, a widow - - Grayce Waugh 

Mr. Belmont van Hees - - - Donald McKay 
Mrs. Belmont van Hees - - - Jennie Purdy 
Bets, daughter of Mrs. Hardendop - - Fern Edie 
Koen, son of Mrs. Hardendop - - Franz Wilson 
LOBS^ fiancee of Koen - - - Edna Hopkins 

Kris Luitbrs, medical student, fiance of Bets Fred Hesser 
Antjb, the housemaid - - - Edith Laming 

LiZE^ younger daughter of Mrs. Hardendop Patti Hiatt 
A Coachman . - . . Melville Wood 

Mb. Pampel^ a notary - - - Ralph Spotts 

FiBST Policeman .... Elmer Ditmar 
Second Policeman - - - William Hamner 

The Bubgomasteb - . - . Eugene Hippie 
A DocTOB^ specialist in nervous diseases Murle Springer 

ATTENDANTS, at the Asylum - - 1 ^.f,?*^^ i^***"'*^ 

^ "^ j WtlUam Hamner 



SYNOPSIS OP SCENES. 



ACT I. Sitting-room of The Villa Reseda, in a small 
Netherland town. A week-day afternoon near the end 
of April, 19— 

ACT II. Garden of The Villa Reseda. Saturday of the 
same week as Act I. May. 

ACT III. Same scene as Act II. Afternoon of the Sun- 
day following. 

ACT IV. The Doctor's office in an asylum. A few days 
later than Act III. 



YSBRAND 

ACT I. 

A somewhat shabbily furnished, middle-class apart- 
ment. 'Nickel-plated stove— Japanese fans, and grass "bou- 
quets. Visible through the open door, the fine landscape 
of a Netherland springtime. Previous to the rising of the 
curtain, a sorrowful melody is played, and is continued 
after the curtain rises. Ysbrand is sitting as if musing, 
while surveying the scene outside. Between thirty 
and forty years of age, he has a deeply-lined face, luxur- 
iant, dark-gray hair; and a full beard, which gives him a 
rather rude and ivild appearance. He wears a voluminous 
garment of some blue East-Indian material, unth a girdle 
of dark-blue silk. Always he is bare-headed, and his bare 
feet are sandaled. When standing, he is tall, erect and 
imposing. His lips often move, as if in speech, and he 
frequently shakes his head, while making gestures that 
are sad and solemn. His bearing is grave and gentle; his 
voice deep and earnest, without affectation. The music 
continues for a time. Then it ceases, and the loud voice 
of Mea Hardbndop comes from the side-scenes. Ysbrand 
lifts his h^ad — his face bearing an expression of pain. 

Mrs. Hardendop. [From ths wings."] Here we come 
to the parlor. Shall I go first? — Be careful. Madam, here 
is a little step up. That^s it! — Do you see, Sir? — In 
country houses it is so convenient — everything on the 
same floor ! In town it's diflferent, with all those steps. 

Ysbrand rises ^ at the sound of approaching voices, 
and silently passes out by another door. 

Mrs. Hardbndop. Step in. Look! Isn't this a 
model of a little parlor? Light and cheerful. 



2 YSBRAND. 

Enter Mrs. Habdendop. She is between thirty and 
forty; stout, yet still fresh and handsome; well-dressed, if 
a little plainly. She has a loud, lively voice, a light, flat 
accent; is hustling and talkative. She conducts an elderly 
couple — Mr. and Mrs. Belmont van Hees — who are much 
more refined and distinguished in dress and manner than 
the widow. Between fifty and sixty years of a^ge, the lady 
has a haughty, peevish face; and the husband, who is 
somewhat older, has gray hair, and is unsteady on his 
legs. 

Mr. Belmont van Hees. [Glancing around.] H'm! 
Indeed! — Is this the parlor? 

Mrs. Hardendop. To be sure, Sir. Southern ex- 
posure. Sun the whole day long, and you are almost in 
the garden. 

Mrs. Belmont van Hees. [Also glancing around.] 
Are we to have this entirely to ourselves? 

Mrs. Hardendop. It is at your disposal, so to speak, 
the entire day ; but, in a way, it is the sitting-room. If 
there should be other guests, they also would sit here — 
and I, and the children. But they are grown up, and will 
give you no trouble. You wish, indeed, family life — do 
you not? Most guests prefer it, and it's much more en- 
joyable than living in a hotel. We are all of us orderly 
and sociable. You'll see how sociable it is here! My 
daughter plays the piano— and sings, too — a sweet voice, 
if I atn her mother. 

Mrs. Belmont van Hees. If only it is not at night — 
we cannot endure night noises. 

Mrs. Hardendop. O dear no, Madam! We're all 
country folks — to bed with the chickens. I promise you 
that. 

Mr. Belmont van Hees. Did I not see some one slip 
out of the room? — there, by that door? Was that also a 
guest? 



ACT I 3 

Mrs. Habdbndop. Some one? — There? — O no, that 
was not a guest ! I have no other guests, yet ; it is still too 
early in the season. That was one of the household. I'll 
tell you about him, presently. — Look ! Here is the garden. 
Isn't it a nice place to sit in? And the view! You can 
see over the country for miles, and it's a large garden — ^it 
runs through to the lane — and there's a dear little arbor 
in it — another nice sitting-place — all covered over with 
leaves, in summer. 

Mrs. Belmont van Hbes. But will not your daugh- 
ter be pounding upon the piano, the whole day long? 
That would be a torture, — would it not, my dear? 

Mrs. Habdendop. O Ix)rd, no ! Bets is away all day 
— giving lessons — in town often, too. She'll only play 
when you want to have her. 

Mrs. Belmont van Hees. Are there any other chil- 
dren in the house? Young children, I mean? 

Mrs. Hardbndop. [With a little titter.] Well, no, 
Madam ; it's some time since 1 was having little ones — as, 
indeed, you must know. And my husband died three 
years ago. My youngest girl is twelve — a quiet, gentle, 
lovely child — quite weak, you know, and delicate; a 
mother's darling. 

Mrs. Belmont van Hees. Sickly? 

Mrs. Hardendop. No, not exactly sickly — only some- 
what delicate. She does not go to school — always home, 
with me. 

Mrs. Belmont van Hees. So you are a widow, with 
two daughters — as, indeed, I have heard — Mrs. Harden- 
dop, are you not? 

Mrs. Hardendop. Exactly, Madam — Fanny Harden- 
dop. But I have also a full-grown son, Koen. He is in 
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the city all day, on business. And what an energetic boy 
Koen is — and how clever in business! 

Mes. Belmont van Hbbs. Have you no married 
children? 

Mes. Hardendop. Not yet, although the young peo- 
ple are, indeed, as good as engaged. But everything is 
quite fair and honest. You will, indeed, see my daughter's 
fiance here — Kris Luiters — a student — ^handsome and 
clever. And my son's girl is cheerfulness itself — a dear 
good child — so genuinely young. Yes, the young are bound 
to keep us young, are they not. Madam? Have you also 
children, Madam? 

Mes. Belmont van Hees. [Stiffly.] I have not. 

Mes. Haedendop. No? Well then you'll surely ap- 
preciate the sociability here. We have such homelike and 
sociable goings-on here, with all these young things ! Al- 
ways cheery and jolly, and yet never a bit of disorder or 
impropriety, or anything of the kind — never ! But do sit 
down I How could I be so stupid — not to have thought of 
it before ! Do be seated ! — Of course you'll have a cup of 
tea. Excuse me an instant; I'll just see if my daughter 
Bets is not at home. She'll pour you a cup of tea, and 
that'll make you feel acquainted, at once. [Mes. Haeden- 
dop passes out of the door, callmg.] Bets! Are you up- 
stairs? 

Me. Belmont van Hees. [To his wife, shaking his 
head dubiously.] What do you think? It won't do, will 
it? 

Mes. Belmont van Hees. [Emphatically.] Impos- 
sible ! In the first place, they seem to me a frightfully or- 
dinary set, and that person quite too familiar. And I am 
not taken by all that sociableness. And then [Sniffing 
around.] J the air of the house is so musty. And what fur- 
niture! [Renewed sniffing.] — Positively, it smells cat-y! 



ACT I 5 

Mb. Belmont van Hebs. Would you speak to her 
now, decisively? 

Mrs. Belmont van Hees. O no ! That is not neces- 
sary. We had better send a note from the hotel, saying 
that we give up the idea — have changed our plans. That's 
all. 

Mb. Belmont van Hees. You might, just for the 
joke, ask who it was that left the room as we came in. 
Seems to me there is something very strange about it. 

Mrs. Belmont van Hees. Hush! Here she comes. 

Mrs. Hardendop. [Re-entering.] No! Bets is not 
home yet; but she'll surely be here soon. Have patience 
just a little longer, and then you'll see the other young 
people, too. 

Mrs. Belmont van Hees. So you spoke of four guil- 
ders a day for each person, did you not? Everything in- 
cluded. 

Mrs. Hardbndoi*. Yes, that is to say, everything but 
fire and light, and then a little extra for service. That 
lets you oflE from the tipping, and is much the better way ; 
don't you think so? 

Mrs. Belmont van Hees. Fire, light, and service 
besides — but that is not very reasonable — for such an out- 
of -the- way place! 

Mrs. Hardendop. But, Madam, everything is very 
dear, for that very reason — ^just becauiSe it is so remote. 
And whatever you get is choice — no putting upon you of 
margarine, or anything of that sort. Everything is first- 
rate. 

Mrs. Belmont van Hees. [Sniffing around.] Do 
you keep cats? — I cannot endure cats! 

Mrs. Hardendop. Well ! What a lucky circumstance ! 
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Only yesterday our kitten came home, and it acted so 
queer, and its eyes looked so weak, I said to Bets: Bets! 
Take the thing into the garden — quick ! I believe it's go- 
ing to have a fit. And, to be sure ! — It wasn't an hour be- 
fore pussie was dead. Its whole body was bloated up, 
and hard as wood. Surely it had been poisoned. That's 
the fourth. No, Madam! Never fear, you'll never be 
troubled here with cats. The gamekeepers see to that. 
Aside from that, 'twas a darling little creature — as black 
as pitch, with three little spots of white on its breast. How 
lucky it was, though ! 

Mrs. Belmont van Hees. And who was that mem- 
ber of your household you spoke about a while ago, who, 
just before we came in, left the room? 

Mes. Habdendop. [Drawing her chair up nearer^ and 
lowering her voice ^ significantly.] I will tell you — now 
you must know — it's something of a family secret — but 
you see — indeed, I may venture to tell you everything — 
I see you are the kind of people one can look up to— 
[Confidentially.] I can speak freely to you — I can see 
that — ^at least, if you care to— 

Me. Belmont van Hees. [Rather interested.] Go 
on! Go on! 

Mrs. Belmont van Hees. [With some reserve.] If 
it does not take too much time. Remember our train, dear 
— and the carriage. 

Mes. Habdendop. O, it is not so long! — I'll be 
through in no time. You see it is true charity. And now, 
when you talk with people who are themselves charitable, 
then you come very quickly to an understanding. Is it not 
so? Do you not think so, yourselves? [Nodding affirma- 
tively.] That member of our household is a cousin — my 
own mother's sister's son. He was an only child, the dar- 
ling of his parents — and clever — fearfully clever — much 
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too clever, properly speaking — but always dreadfully still 
and mum. Only with his mother was he natural. He 
didn^t like his father. *The father was a merchant — a 
smart man — but a merchant — an out-and-out merchant — 
and the boy wouldn't go into business — he wanted to 
study, you see. And that made bickering. When he was 
twenty — he's thirty now, although he looks older — his 
mother, my aunt, came to her death. Then how the poor 
boy drudged! — for his father wouldn't do anything for 
him. It's now nearly twelve years since anyone has seen 
him. What do you think of that? And then what that boy 
didn't do to keep body and soul together ! It's a romance, 
Madam — ^a real romance. For years, he knocked about — 
now at newspaper work, now in an office — but he's not 
cheeky enough — not sharp enough — and indeed you have 
to be that nowadays, in order to get on — don't you think 
so? At last, some three years ago, he got a nice place, as 
home tutor — governor, I should say — with a prominent 
family — for clever he is ! — a certain Brandes de Berg — ^you 
know, indeed, about those rich Brandes — those that have 
that large estate near Utrecht — and what happened there? 
The boy fell in love with the lady, and she with him. Now 
he was a handsome youth — with such large dark eyes, and 
splendid thick hair! And she, too, was a picture — a fa- 
mous beauty. But maybe you've heard the story — ^it made 
a great stir, at the time — it was all in the papers — of 
course not with the full names — but then everybody knew 
who they were. Now you understand, the aflfair was soon 
over and that was the end of it. He was turned away, and 
three days later they found her body in the pond — and she 
had three young children. Could you have thought it? — 
'Twas frightful ! — Now that took such hold of him that it 
made him — [With significant touches of the forehead.] 
In short, you understand ! He has never been quite right, 
since then. For one week he wouldn't eat a thing — and 
not a word did he speak. And he says precious little yet. 
But except for that, you wouldn't notice anything. He is 
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quiet and gentle and obliging — never rude or rough. 
He goes along, in his own way — you get nothing out of 
him — he's always in a brown study. 

• Mes. Belmont van Hbbs. And then you took this 
l)erson to live with you? 

Mrs. Haedendop. O Madam, what could one do? 
But yet you have a human heart, have you not? He was 
my own mother's sister's child. He hadn't kith nor kin in 
the world, and not a red cent. What was the man to do? 
I found him moping in a little attic room — doing nothing 
but thinking — thinking. He would have, as soon as not — 
let himself starve. I was afraid he would make way with 
himself ; but he didn't do that. He had, indeed, too much 
^ense left for that. Then I brought him home with me — 
nearly two years ago now, and he's obliging and good-na- 
tured. 

Me. Belmont van Hees. Very kind of you — ^very 
generous. Ought he not to be in the asylum? 

Mes. Haedendop. In the asylum! Why? He never 
has been there. He wouldn't harm a fly, he's so gentle and 
good-natured. My youngest little girl dotes upon him. 
You've no idea how fond he is of children ! He'll do any 
thing for them — ^and he's very helpful in the housekeeping 
— never a bit of trouble with him — never. 

Mes. Belmont van Hees. But it struck me he had a 
strange appearance. I thought it was a woman — or a 
monk. 

Mes. Haedendop. Yes! You see, now — that's his 
disease. You can't get him to give it up. He never again 
has been willing to wear clothes in the fashion, not a hat, 
or shoes. How he came to this queer costume I don't 
know. I think that his other duds were in the pawnshop, 
and then some priest or monk gave him these. I found him 
this way, and he wouldn't stay with us any other way. 
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Fancy it ! When I wanted Mm to put on a pair of panta 
loons, and a neat Prince Albert, then he called it the 
"livery of tri^dality." What do you think of that? A 
pair of perfectly neat, cloth pantaloons of my husband's— 
just as good as new, the "livery of triviality !" Goodness 
knows what he meant by that ! My husband looked very 
smart in it. But not he. [Laughing.] But then, dear me ! 
you'll get used to that very soon. The monks, too, go that 
way, and no one things anything about it. 

IIKS. Belmont van Hees. But you must bring him to 
his senses. Simply give him no other clothing— then he'll 
have to yield. 

Mrs. Hardendop. No, Madam; it seems so to you, 
but then you don't know him. If I did that, then he'd 
simply wear nothing at all. Now that would be still more 
crazy. [Laughing.] 

MRS. Belmont van Hees. \ [Laughing.] Indeed 
Mr. Belmont van Hees. j yes — still more crazy. 

Mrs. Hardendop. For, obstinate he is, in his own 
way; and it's an extraordinary way! What he doesn't 
want to do, that he won't do, if you struck him dead for it. 
Except for that, he's as meek as a lamb. 

Mrs. Belmont van Hees. It is very kind of you — 
very kind. And yet they say there are no unselfish peo- 
ple! 

Mrs. Hardendop. [Solemnly.] Ah! Madam; but we 
are Christians. 

Mr. Belmont van Hees. H'm — h'm — ^And his father 
— ^is he dead? 

Mrs. Hardendop. His father? We hear nothing 
about him. He sticks to America. Not a word nor a sign 
from him in ten years. He evidently thinks, out of sight, 
out of mind. There is Bets I 
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Enter Bbts^ a tall, rosy, vivacious girl, simply dressed. 

Bets. How d'do, Mamma! [Then to the visitors.] 
How do you do? 

Mrs. Habpbndop. How d'do, Bets I — I'm glad you^^e 
come, child. — I've been calling you everywhere. Just go 
and make a cup of tea for our guests. [Introducing.] 
My eldest daughter, Betsy! — These are our new boarders 
— Mr. and Mrs. — ah — ah — as true as I live, I don't know 
your name yet ! 

Mb. Belmont van Hbes. Belmont van Hees, Madam. 

Exit Bets. 

Mrs. Hardendop. Van Hees? — You don't say so! 
Not Belmont van Hees? Is it, indeed, true? 

Mr. Belmont van Hees. Exactly, Madam; Belmont 
van Hees. 

Mrs. Hardendop. Dear me! — Now that's fine! — Of 
the well-known family, Belmont van Hees, from Does- 
burg? The ones that had that large country-seat there? — 
Bloemstein? 

Mr. Belmont van Hees. Tfrey are cousins. 

Mrs. Hardendop. You don't »ay so ! And the other 
Heeses — Waalwijk van Hees, and van Hees van Benkum, 
who married Baron Sweers-~are they of the family, too? 
— The Arnhem family, I mean? 

Mr. Belmont van Hees. Yes, all are related. We 
come from Amsterdam. 

Mrs. Hardendop. Yes — ^yes ! I know all about that. 
You are of the other branch — the French branch. Then 
[Addressing Mrs. Belmont van Hees.] surely you are a 
DeRaaf? 
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Mes. Belmont van Hebs. Exactly, Mrs. Hardendop. 
— My dear, are you thinking about the time? 

Mrs. Hardendop. Well ! but that is good luck ! — Bets, 
how is the tea getting on? Look and see if there are any 
more cakes in the box. If not, Antje must step out and 
get some. — Now I will tell you why I think that so fine, 
Madam. That makes us related — quite far removed, it's 
true, but yet related. 

Mrs. Belmont van Hees. [Rising.] Are you ready, 
my dear? — What do you think of the time? 

Mrs. Hardendop. Do sit a while longer! The tea 
will be here in an instant. Bets, what are you puttering 
about, so long? Has Antje gone for the cakes? — Now I 
will tell vou how it is. The husband of mv mother's sister, 
you know — the one I spoke of — now his name also was De 
Baaf. 

Mrs. Belmont van Hees. [Very loftily.] Indeed? 
I have no acquaintance, whatever, wit!h him — very likely 
there are others of that name. 

Mrs. Hardendop. Really, Madam, I know it well; 
he was of a very good family. Was not your mother's 
name Wildenburg? Annette van Wildenburg? 

Mrs. Belmont van Hees. [Oreatly disturbed.] Ah, 
Madam! I really am not at all well versed in genealogy. 
But, my dear, we must be going now. 

Mrs. Hardendop. [Laughing heartily.] But you 
know well the name of your own mother, do you not? 
Your mother married a brother-in-law of my mother's sis- 
ter. Don't you see? It is, indeed, distant, but yet he was 
related. That member of our household is your cousin — 
your own cousin. — Antje! [Galling, at the door.] Antje! 
Antje! Where are you? [Exit.] 

Mrs, Belmont van Hees. [Aside to her husband.] 
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O heavens! It just comes to me! She's talking about 
Uncle William, who made that misalliance. Now then, 
we're in a pretty fix! I have not the least intention of 
coming — let us be off at once. How did you get the idea 
of wanting to come here? I do not intend to come — That 
person! — ^And then the crazy cousin! — Well, I declare! — 
Shall we go, now? 

Mb. Belmont van Hees. Just keep still! We can- 
not run away in this manner. She has the tea ready for 
us. 

Enter Bets, with the tea-tray. 

Bets. Do you both take milk and sugar? Mother 
herself has gone for the cakes. The maid was in the vil- 
lage. Mamma is so quick ! She would do everything her- 
self, if we let her go her own way — always busy about 
something, and always just as jolly. It's fine, that you are 
of the family! 

Mes. Habdenoop. [Rtishing hack into the room.] 
Well, I should say ! — I ran against that minx, just outside 
the door — truly, talking again — over the hedge, with the 
grocer's boy. Yes, hanging around outside there. Ser- 
vants are a scourge ! What you get here is trash ; and if 
for once you do get a good one, she will not stay — because 
it's too quiet. — Dear me! there come Koen and Loes! 
That's good. He's come home early to-day — from the of- 
fice — and they surely must have been for a walk, in this 
fine spring weather. The wind is still bleak, though ; and 
we keep a fire in the stove yet. Now you see the young 
people all together. There's Kris, still — and then you 
have the whole lot, together. — A happy little company, I 
can tell you — full of high spirits. 

Enter Koen and Loes, laughing and jesting. 

Lobs. [Young ^ merry ^ and coquettishly dressed.] 
How d'do. Mamma! — How d'do, Bets! [Bows to guests.] 
What a time laughing ! — That Koen, too ! 
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Mrs. Habdbndop. Children! Children! Now what 
have you been up to, again? How you do look! — Where 
have you been? 

LoES. O dear me! — I'm nearly done for! — I believe 
my hair is all tumbling down. 

KOEN. We've been fishing — but Loes didn't dare put 
a worm on her hook. 

Mrs. Hardbndop. Come! Sit down now — and I'll 
give you a cup of tea. Have you greeted the guests? They 
are our new boarders. [To Mr. and ilRS. Belmont van 
Hees.] You see, now, the way it goes here. They're just 
like this all the time — ^always just as jolly. 

Loes. O Bets! It was fun! — such jolly good fun! 
'Twas perfectly killing! — I caught [Choking with laugh- 
/er.] — caught — ^an eel — truly an eel! I thought it was a 
snake — I was frightened to death — 

KOEN. And scream! — and scream! I thought she 
was being eaten up — and she couldn't get it off the hook — 
so she came dragging it along with her. 

Loes. But the thing was in a fix — wound around the 
line ! It looked like a cruller, or a fancy roll — O ! but it 
wag such fun ! — ^just killing ! 

KOEN and Loes go to the rear of the room, laughing 
as they go. 

Mrs. Hardendop. Say, Bets; won't you go and ask 
Cousin Ys if he too wouldn't like a cup of tea? I believe 
he's upstairs. 

Bets.* [Half aside. ^^ But, Mamma! Would you do 
that? 

Mrs. Hardendop. [Also aside. ^ But, child; they 
must get used to him — ^and the sooner the better. Besides, 
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it's all in the family. Think of it! In the family— and 
own cousin! 

Bets. I'll ask him; but what if he wouldn't? 

Mes. Habdbndop. Then don't tell him anything — 
only that his tea is ready. [Exit Bets.] You see now; 
he's in his room again. He has a room of his own — a 
choice one — and there he still reads. O, his memory is 
good yet — but, you understand, he must come to the table 
with us — because — to have him served up there in that 
garret — that wouldn't do. But you'll get accustomed to 
him, after a very little — especially now that you know he's 
one of the family. 

Mb. Belmont van Hbbs. It is very kind of you, 
Madam. I do not know many people who would be willing 
to make such a sacrifice. 

Mrs. Haedendop. Ah, Sir ! — doing good is a weakness 
of mine. It is, so to speak, my delight in life. My children 
often say so, too. They say : "Mamma has only one fault 
— she is too good." Not that I'm such a credulous woman 
as that — ^you must not think it; fools build houses, and 
wise men buy them, as the saying goes. But I cannot see 
suffering — that's it — my heart is too tender — 1 cannot see 
suffering. I cannot endure it. Now, lately, when that 
horse fell down — in front of the work- wagon — [To BetS; 
as she re-enters.] Was he there? Is he coming? 

Bets. He's coming. 

Mrs. Hardbndop. [To the two gigglers.] Come, 
children; don't be having so much fun there, all by your- 
selves ; not that we begrudge it you ; we elder ones are not 
dogs in the manger. What say you. Sir ? But it's not so- 
ciable — not comme4l'faut. We, too, like to laugh. We all 
of us like sociability. 

YSBRAND appears at the door, and stands there an in- 
stant, regarding the circle. A painful silence ensues. Mb. 
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and Mrs. Belmont van Hees look at him with uncon- 
cealed amazement — with fear and dislike. Bets is em- 
harrassed; Lobs laughs softly, in her handkerchief. 

Mrs. Hardendop. Ah, Ys! — are you there? Come, 
man — have a cup of tea. Look ! Here are two new mem- 
bers of the household ! And they're related to you. What 
do you say to that? 

YsBRAND gives not a sign of having heard what has 
heen said; and, with a pained expression, gazes out of the 
toindow. 

KOEN. [Jovially.] Come, Ys! — ^Come, fellow!— 
Take a seat, boy — here's a chair. 

YsBRAND silently takes a seat, and gazes out before 
him. The two guests draw a little away, and continue to 
look at him, nervously. Loes coughs in her handkerchief. 
A painful pause. 

Mrs. Hardendop. Come, Ys, won't you make the ac- 
quaintance of your family? 

Mrs. BelmOnt van Hees. Madam, we really must 
not trouble you any longer. And we have overstayed our 
time. Come, my dear! [Taking her husband's arm, in a 
determined manner.] Come! 

Mr. Belmont van Hees. Yes, yes! — Yes, yes! — I'm 
coming — I'm coming! Madam — ^young people — [Bowing 
himself out] 

Mrs. Hardendop. O so soon! — Bets, show the lady 
and gentleman out. So we'll begin to reckon from the first 
of the coming month, shall we not? 

Mr. Belmont van Hees. We will send you word — 
we will send word! [While speaking he limps hastily 
off — his wife upon his arm; both of them throwing glances 
of fear and aversion toward Ysbband,] 
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KOEN. [When they are gone.] Now, Mamma, an 
easy time you'll have doing that ! That's a great way to 
attract guests ! It's exactly as if you set up a scarecrow 
near a bird-trap. 

LoES. [Bursting out laughing.] A scarecrow! — Do 
you hear, Ys, what they're saying about you? 

Mes. Haedendop. Well, what can one do? However, 
it's all in the family. Why don't you have a word to say, 
Ys? And why don't you wear men's clothes? 

KOEN. Really, so long as Ys looks like that, you 
had better put him in the pea-field, than with tidy peo- 
ple. [To Bets^ as she returns.] What do you say, Bets? 
We don't see those two again. 

Bets. Yes, Mamma, I asked, you know, if you'd bet- 
ter do it — ask him in ! 

Mrs. Haedendop. [In confusion.] Well, children, 
but they're of the family — she's an own cousin, as well as 
we are. — Why doesn't Ys say something? — But, indeed, 
they'll come — they'll come! 

KOEN. They'll not come. Take my word for it. 
What do you say, Bets? 

Bets. No, I'm afraid not. 

KoEN. Nothing will ever come of the boarding-house, 
in this way. And then we'll be on the street, to say noth- 
ing about getting married. 

Mes. Haedendop. [In some vexation, to Ysbband.] 
Why in the world didn't you have something to say? 

LOES. He talks with Lize, well enough. — Where is 
Lize? 

Mes. Haedendop. Lize has a headache. 
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At this, YsBRAND leaves his place, and goes silently 
cut of the room — the others looking on, in silence. 

Mrs. Haedendop. Ijook now! You'd have said that 
he heard nothing ! But, upon my word, he's going now to 
Lize. 

KoEN. Nothing can be done, Mamma, with such a 
loon in the house. I don't see why you can't put an end to 
this. If we could better aflford it, I'd say nothing about it ; 
but now that we're scrimi)ed — and you've got to keep a 
boarding-house — I can't have it any longer. 

Mes. Habdendop. But where can the poor man go, 
Koen? 

KoEN. Where he belongs — ^in the asylum. 
Bets. 
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Mrs. Habdendop ^ ^ ""' ^^ * 

Lobs. O Koen! How unfeeling! 

Mrs. Habdendop. No, Koen. I shall continue to be 
humane — humane and christian. 

Koen. Good! Then we'll go, quite humanely and 
christianly, to the dogs! I can no longer hold out a help- 
ing hand, as you well know. Business is going from bad 
to worse nowadays. And then, how are you going to pay 
the May rent? Can you. Bets? — or you, Loes? 

Bets. Come now ! You ought not to ask that. 

Mbs. Habdendop. No! Listen! — He's not going to 
the asylum. It's enough to give one the shivers! — Into a 
madhouse! I should be dreaming about it. And one of 
my own blood ! No ! No ! — even if I have to eat dry bread. 

Bets. Could he not be put out to board? 

Koen. Yes, truly — for nothing! People are eager 
for such boarders. 
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Enter Keis Luiters — a modish young student. 

Keis. How d'do, all? — Mamma — Bets — [Kissing 
her.] 

KOEN. Well, Kris, in the first place you'll have to put 
off your marriage. 

Keis. What now? What's the matter, Koen? Didn't 
you sleep well? I put off nothing, I can tell you. I pass 
first exam in May, and take my degree in October. And 
then we'll marry. That was the agreement, was it not. 
Bets? 

KoEN. Yes, but Mamma wants to open a sanatorium 
for the poor. Perhaps you might be the Director-General 
of it, if you'd give a hundred a month extra. 

Mes. Haedendop. O Koen ! How hateful you are ! 

Keis. What does he mean, really? 

Bets. Alas! It's about Ys. Mamma can't get any 
boarders so long as Ys is here. 

Keis. Yes — I've said that — all along. 

Mes. Haedendop. You don't know anything about 
it. Bets. We've just had a nice couple here — ^really pleas 
ant people— so agreeable and respectable. And think of 
it, Kris, Ys is related to them ! Could it be finer, now — an 
own cousin. 

Koen. Yes, and then Mamma had Ys come down 
stairs, in his monk's cassock ; and when they observed that 
he'd no stockings or trousers on — then, of course, they 
slipped away in a hurry. 

Mes. Haedendop. That's not so! That's not so! 
That's not so, by a good deal ! 

Antje. [ Entering.] Here are the cakes. Ma'am. 
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Mrs. Habdendop. [Dejectedly.] Very well, Antje; 
hand them here. It's a pity it's too late— Hey! Maca- 
roons? Why not Alberts? They'd have been half the 
money. 

Antje. And here is a little note, that the boy from 
the hotel brought. [Exit.] 

KOEN. What did I tell you? 

Mrs. Habdendop. [Reading — sighing.] Yes! In- 
deed ! It's fallen .through — they're not coming. 

KoEN. It's your own fault. 

LOES. Mamma, tell us! — Is it really true? Doesn't 
Ys wear trousers? [Snickering.] What has he on, really, 
under that cassock? 

Mrs. Habdendop. [Indignantly.] The nicest of un- 
derwear — nice and modish — the best twill! Bets and I 
made it ourselves. 

Koen. No, but Kris; you're a doctor! — Seriously, is 
that man in his senses or not? Would you declare such a 
one responsible? 

Kbis. [Importantly.] Well, you need no doctor to 
tell you that things inside his cranium are not right. I 
don't know exactly what diagnosis I should make — chron- 
ic melancholia — hypomania — I should say. — Has he hal- 
lucinations? 

Mbs. Habdendop. What kind of things are they? 

Kris. Does he hear voices, or see visions — people and 
things that are not there? 

Mrs. Hardendop. I should say so — ^yes ! When he's 
alone, he's all the time talking. And it would puzzle you 
to tell what it was about — he talks first to this one, then 
to that one. 
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Kris. To be sure. — He has hallucinations. 

KOEN. But no one in that condition can remain here ! 
It's even against the law. * 

Mes. Habdendop. O come! Nobody has said any- 
thing to me about it; and they all know him here in the 
village. . 

Keis. Couldn't you just let me listen to him, Mamma 
— when he is arguing all alone, again? Then perhaps I 
could make a diagnosis. 

Mrs. Habdendop. O yes! He almost always talks 
when he is alone. 

Kbis. Could I hide in his room? 

Bets. No, boy ! There's no space there. 

KoEN. Have him come here, then, and we'll leave the 
room. 

Kbis. And I'll go behind the curtain. 

LoES. O yes! That'll be such fun! — Splendid! — 
Splendid! Mayn't I stay, too. Mamma? May I go behind 
the curtain, too? 

KoBN. You behind the curtain, with Kris! — Well, 
did you ever ! 

Kbis. Wouldn't you trust me? I'll behave quite cor- 
rectly. Bets doesn't object— do you. Bets? 

Bets. I trust you, but not Loes. 

-^ 
LoES. Well, Bets, how shameful! You're a mean 

minx ! Now I'm just going to stay ! 

KOEN. There's still another curtain! You can go 
there. 

LoES. [Slipping behind the curtain.] Good! — Peek- 
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aboo! You there, and I here. Hello, Kris! Take your 
place. Now how do we get him here? 

Mrs. Habdbndop. Well, that's easy; I'll ask him 
to get some coal from the shed — for the stove. He's used 
to doing that — he always does it. 

KOBN. Good ! Then Bets and I'll just step out. 

Mrs. Hardbndop. And I upstairs, with lize. 

Exeunt Mrs. Hardbndop^ Koen and Bets. Lobs and 
Kris each behind a curtain — Loes giggling. 

Lobs. O jiminy ! If I can only keep in ! 

Kris. [Sternly.] Listen, now! If you can't keep 
from giggling, you must go away. I must get at the bot- 
tom of this. Ssssst ! 

After they have stood awhile, the door slowly opens, 
and YSBRAND is visible, carrying a scuttle of coal. As 
soon as he appears, music is heard — very, very soft — as if 
in the distance. Gradually it grows louder, and appar- 
ently YsBRAND hears it. He puts the scuttle down beside 
the stove, slowly drops upon one knee, and seems to be 
listening — in rapture. At first he speaks under his breath 
— inaudibly — then, by degrees, more clearly. As his words 
become intelligible, the music grows fainter and fainter, 
so that when he speaks with full voice, it ceases altogether. 

YsBRAND. [Whispering.] Who is it?— Who is it?— 
Who speaks? 

Yes ! — O yes — I hear I — I hear ! 

O yes! — Yes! — Go on! — [Gradually louder.] 

Go on, O glorious sound ! Still more ! — 

Darling, it is you? — Diotima! 

Diotima ! — Diotima ! — Diotima ! — 

O speak again! Say something more! 

Speak as people speak ! — as you used to speak ! 

Are you going? O do not go yet! 
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I am so lonely here ! — so lonely — so lonely ! 

Who are these beings around me? I know them not. 

When your voice was still here, darling — in this same 
atmosphere — when we still breathed the same air — when 
these eyes still drank the light of yours — when we still 
lived in the same sphere — and both understood the lan- 
guage of sun and earth, and the singing of the birds — then 
I was at peace, and was patient with God's cruelty — then 
I could endure those called my fellow men. 

But O, when the barrier rose ! 

When the great black door swung to ! O my God ! 

Then they began to torture me — torture me ! 

For one non-understood is a naked worm on glowing 
coals ! 

Diotima ! — Diotima ! — Diotima ! — 

As great as was the bliss, so now is the torment. 

Why were we enticed by so much bliss into pitfalls 
with such sharp stakes? 

Why suffer so sorely, not knowing the reason? 

Of what use, then, is our pain? 

All creatures have their fellows — all growing plants 
their like ; yet I am alone— alone upon the earth — 

The tiger has his mate, for cherishing ; but everything 
that is like unto me is mine enemy. 

What beings are these that bear the name of men? 
They seem to be formed like us — ears they have, and 
mouth and eyes ; but what they hear, I do not understand 
- -what they see, I do not see. 

And their talk is, to me, the cackling of hens — ^and 
bleating of sheep. Yes, it is still more idle and ugly — 

And they trample underfoot my words, as a cow the 
flowers. 

Could I but hate them, and seize them as my prey — 
as the wolves, in famine, devour one another ! 

But fast bound to them I am — in painful bonds. They 
hang on my body like lifeless members — like stinking and 
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rotting, yet sentient, members; and their lopping off in- 
volves my death. 

O death— death! 'Twould be life to me! The life 
that thou hast lived — thou, Diotima! — the only one who 
has lived, and has felt, as I have — the only one who gave 
warmth to icy humanity — the only one who laughed with 
the trees and the flowers — in this dead, dumb, blind, hu- 
manity — which, like an icicle, hangs to the blossoming 
earth. 

You chose death, Diotima, but forbade it me. O why 
-7why? 

Why must I be better and more faithful than your- 
self? 

Why must I wait, futilely — until the end? 

How can God be served by my idle laments? 

Yet all that I say is forever powerless. 

The icicles melt not before my breath — though I 
wept fire, not one would dissolve. 

Frightful is the life of the non-understood; he is 
burned by cold, and frozen by heat. 

He who would caress him flays his flesh. 

He who gives him to drink scorches his throat. 

He is reviled for his virtues — praised for his faults. 

In readiness to help, one burns his house. 

In kindness, one poisons his food. 

With officious affection his children are taken away 
— ^his children of beauty — 

Mother Earth, why dost thou bear such beings? — who 
remain deserted in the midst of the throng? — who grow 
numb in the fair, sunny earth-life? — who must daily die a 
thousand deaths — ^and yet, true to their trust, may not 
die?— 

What future is promised us faithful ones? 

What bliss do we prepare for, Diotima? — We who 
witnessed blessedness, yet may not spread it? — who, in 
silent misery, sink to ruin? 

O we lone ones — lone ones — lone ones! — burning 
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without light! — martyrs, without glory! — tortured, not 
haying hate — without knowing why ! 

O why?— Why?— Diotima? 

He speaks more and more softly, sohs m his hands — 
mutters unintelligibly — then goes softly away, shaking his 
head. After he has gone, first Lobs, then Kbis, come cau- 
tiously out from their hiding-places. — They look at each 
other, very significantly. 

LoES. {Pointing to her forehead.'] Listen! — He's 
luny! 

Kris. [Uodding emphatically.] Absolutely! 

Curtain. 
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ACT II. 

The garden of Villa Reseda. In the background^ a 
fence, with a gateway. — To the right, the veranda, with 
table and chairs. — Ysbband, engaged in weeding a flower- 
bed. Standing beside him, LiZE — a pale, slender little 
girl, with curling hair falling loosely over her somewhat 
high shoulders. — Subdued music — soft and sweet — which 
ceases when Lizb begins to speak. Her voice is smooth 
and bell-like — with a little singsong drawl in every sen- 
tence. 

LiZE. What are you doing, Y»? 

YSBBAND. Weeding, Lize. 

LiZE. Are you weeding Mother^s flowers? 

YsBBAND. Yes, Lize. 

Lize. Why do you pull up some, and let others stay? 

YSBBAND. The flowers that are beautiful I let live; 
but those that are not beautiful, I pull up. 

Lize. Why not let the unbeautiful flowers live, Ys? 

YsBBAND. Because that would leave no place for the 
beautiful ones, Lize. 

Lize. Why may only the beautiful flowers have a 
place, Ys? 

YSBBAND. It is Mother's wish, Lize. 

A pause. 

Lize. How old are the flowers, Ys? 

YSBBAND. Very, very old. Much older than people 
are. 

Lize. And when did they think to make themselves 
beautiful? 
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YSBEAND. They are thinking it all the time. 

LiZB. Does that make them grow more beautiful? 

YSBEAND. If that can be — ^yes ! 

LiZE. And which of them first think themselves into 
being a little more beautiful? 

YSBRAND. O, a good many at the same time — ^just as 
soon as they can. 

LiZE. What do the flowers think with, Ys? 

YSBRAND. They think the same as we do — with what 
you cannot see, Lize. 

LiZE. Are you through? 

YSBBAND. No, I am going to the next, now. 

Lize. Will you not let just the homely flowers stand, 

there?-— and destroy only the beautiful ones? 

t/ %f 

YsBRAND. No, lize. 

Lize. Why not, Ys? 

YSBBAND. Because Mother would be angry. 

Lize. Are you afraid of her? 

YSBRAND. Yes. 

Lize. And now if I should be angry when you killed 
the flowers that might grow to be unbeautiful? 

YSBRAND. I am not afraid of you, Lize. 

Lize. Why are you afraid of Mother, Ys, and not of 
me? 

YSBBAND. Because Mother hurts me, and you do not. 
Lize. Does Mother strike you? 
YSBBAND, No, Lize, 
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LiZB. How then does Mother hurt you, Ys? 

YSBEAND. With her thoughts. 

LiZE. And then when I think — does not that hurt 
you? 

YsBRAND. No; it cheers me. 

Hand in hand they pass farther on into the garden 
and leave the stage. 

Mrs. Haedbndop. [Coming from the house, out to 
the veranda J] My! What a heavenly day! — like sum- 
mer — and only May! Bets! — Loes! — Come outside here. 
Bring the darning basket with you, and we'll sit here, 
making believe it's summer. It's heavenly ! 

Enter Bets and Loes^ with a basket of stockings. 
They seat themselves at the little table. 

Bets. Come, now, Loes; come and help! Here's a 
pair of Koen's socks — Come on! — Do it nicely, if you 
please! 

Mrs. Hardendop. Does she know how to darn? 

Loes. Hey, Mother! — What do you take me for? 
Just give them to me. 

All three begi/n to darn. 

Mrs. Hardendop. I shall be curious to know if the 
boys have found anything. 

Bets. Kris said he was as good as certain of a place 
at Hoog-erf, with Kryner. 

Mrs. Hardendop. Hoog-erf? — Where is that? 

Loes. Don't you know? — Quite out in the open — 
Dear the rifle range — a solitary little white house. 

Mrs. Hardendop. My !— There?— That's a long way 
off! ^ 
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Bets. It's quite a two hours' walk from here. 

Lobs. Two? — It's surely three. 

Mes. Haedendop. They could be back by this time! 

Bets. [Looking toward the roady and beckoning.'] 
I see them! — There they come! 

Loes. [Throwing down her darning work, she runs 
out through the hedge.] Hurrah! 

Mes. Haedendop. [Shaking her head.] She's like 
quicksilver ! That's a great way to darn stockings ! 

Enter Keis; and Loes, arm in arm with Kobn. 

Keis. I say ! — The best of success ! — A guilder a day ! 

Mes. Haedendop. Well, well! — that's good — Where 
is it? 

KOBN. At Hoog-erf — ever so good. — Excellent, tidy 
I>eople — those Kryners. 
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Mes. Haedendop. One guilder? — Everything in- 
cluded? 

Keis. Fire, light, washing — the whole business. 

KoEN. All but the mending. The farmer's wife won't 
do that. 

Mes. Haedendop. Well! — ^We'll take care of that, 
then. What do you say. Bets? 

Bets. Yes, Mother. 

Mes. Haedendop. Well, well, children ! — How glad I 
am ! How glad I am ! We can make up that one guilder 
— all of us together, can't we? 

KOBN. I'll give a quarter. 

Keis, I will, too — for the present. 
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Mes. Habdbndop. Fine! — Good boys! — And then a 
few boarders here, for four guilders; — that will bring us 
through, all right, I'm thinking. And now how is he to be 
got there, and when? 

KoBN. Immediately ! — Not to let any grass be grow- 
ing, we've engaged a carriage. 

Mrs. Habdbndop. What do you say? — Quick as that? 
— And now who will speak to him? — What if he wouldn't 
go? 

Bbts. O, he'll be sure to want to go. Why shouldn't 
he? Shall I call him? 

Keis. Yes, Bets, dear — do call him. I'll tell him. 

Bbts goes into the garden. 

A Coachman^ stout and with a high color, appears 
before the gate. 

Coachman. \_In a hoarse voice.] Missus, I'm here 
with the kerridge — shall I drive up in front of the gate? 

Mrs. Habdbndop. [Springing up.] Indeed you 
must not, man! — not here before the gate. 'Twould only 
excite curiosity. Just stay at the turning of the lane. 
The gentlemen will come to you. 

Coachman. As you please, Ma'am. [Exit.] 

Enter Bbts and Ysbeand with Lizb. 

Mes. Haedendop. Come here, Ys ; we've made a little 
plan for you, boy ! — something ever so nice. You'll like it, 
too. 

Ysbeand looks at her somewhat suspiciously, Lizb's 
hand in his arm. 

Keis. It's this way, Ys; Mother wants to keep a 
boarding-house here, and she's put to it for space. And, 
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too, strangers are alarmed a trifle over your queer get-up. 
They don't understand those monkish preferences of 
yours. Now, we've found a nice little room for you with 
Farmer Kryner, at Hoog-erf ; out in the country. They're 
good people, and it's ever so quiet and lonely there. Now 
you'll like that, will you not? We are to pay your board. 

YSBRAND. [Looking up joyfully.] Good! — Good! — 
Good ! — I will go gladly. That is a kind thought — a kind 
thought. 

Mes. Hardbndop. [With hearty satisfaction.] Splen- 
did! — Splendid! — Then we are all satisfied. 

YsBRAND. Shall I go immediately? — Who will tell 
me the way? 

Kris. I am going with you. We are to drive. It is 
too far to walk. 

LiZE. May I take the drive with them. Mamma? Do 
say yes! May I go and take Uncle Ys? — Say yes. Mamma! 

Mrs. HJlRDBndop. Very well, child — ^you may go 
along with them. Indeed you may go with Uncle Ys. — 
Bets, hurry and bring the bag from Ys's room. I've al- 
ready had everything packed up. — We will see to every- 
thing, mind ! Your books go, too — ^with the carrier. 

Exit Bets. 

YsBRAND. May Lize come to see me? 

Mrs. Hardbndop. Certainly! Certainly! — Not too 
often, for the child cannot walk so far; and we do not go 
driving every day. But perhaps the farmer will take her 
along — or the carrier — or maybe Adelburg, who lives 
somewhere in that neighborhood. 

Kris. Come, Ys! Jump in, boy! — Kiss them all 
good-by. 

]jOES. O heavens ! — Ys and kisses ! — What a pair ! 
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YSBRAND. [Pressing MBS. Haedbndop's hand.] Thank 
you ! Thank you ! Thank you ! — I have been ungrateful ! 
— Forgive me! I have thought too ill of you! Forgive 
me! 

Mrs. Haedendop. Come, boy! You're foolish! — 
There's nothing to forgive. Everything is all right. If 
you find it to your liking, then I shall be very happy. — 
Here, Lize — take your shawl with you, child ; it's warm, to 
be sure, but it's only May yet, and the weather is fickle. — 
Now good-by! [Re-enter Bets.] Did you get the bag. 
Bets? Good day, Kris — Lize! A pleasant drive — and 
don't stay too long. Remember the carriage costs money ! 
— Good day, Ys — good day! — Good luck to you! — good 
luck, and better health. Here — take a few more oranges 
for the trip. Kris will take you the rear way, — ^it takes 
such a little to start a small town gossiping ! — Good-by. 

Exeunt Ysbrand^ Keis and Lize — the others waving 
them a protracted farewell, from the gateway. After they 
are gone, extravagant signs of joy, from Koen^ Bets^ Loes 
and Mes. Haedendop. 

• 

KoEN. That was done slick! — wasn't it? 

Mes. Haedendop. Beyond belief ! — You managed him 
neatly. — Whew ! — What a load off my mind ! 

LoES. Hurrah ! — That makes more room. Now, thank 
goodness, it will be a little more enjoyable here! — Such 
a nightmare as that in the house, makes it ghastly. 

Bei^s. But didn't he take it good-naturedly? 

Mes. Haedendop. Yes; you'd have thought we'd 
planned it for his pleasure! Bets, go quick, and make 
some coffee. It will taste good — a cup of good cheer, eh ! 
— What do you say? 

As the family take their places again, around the 
table — Mes. Haedendop resuming her darning; Eoen 
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and LOES spooning and cutting up capers — and while 
Bets makes the coffee^ the Notary^ Me. Pampbl — digni- 
iiedy and dressed in black — comes in through the gateway. 
When he is observed^ some degree of consternation ensues. 

Mes. Haedendop. Mercy on us! Who is this? — Pam- 
pel, the Notary? Can it be? — what brings him here? — Is 
he calling? — I scarcely know the man! — Bets, take the 
mending basket away, quick ! — and how I do look — in this 
dress! 

Bets. Come ! — You look ever so handsome ! 

Mes. Haedendop. Yes, but if I'd only known! — ^if I 
should — quick! — my other apron — 

LOES. No, Mamma! — No! 

Mes. Haedendop. Give me a chair, quick! Let's 
make some place. Well, Mr. Notary, what brings you to 
see us? — That's very kind of you. What a heavenly day! 
Is it not? 

The Notaey. [Serious and stately , indeed; yet not 
exaggeratedly so. A rather young man — alert and po- 
lite.] Mrs. Hardendop, is it not? How do you do? Yes, 
glorious weather. We have not had the pleasure of be- 
coming acquainted. 

Mes. Haedendop. No, Mr. Notary; happily, that has 
not been necessary — or — did I say happily? One might 
also say, unhappily — I beg pardon — I speak queerly, per- 
haps — ^it's from embarrassment — ^you understand, indeed 
— [Introducing.] My children — daughter, son — and 
fiancee. 

The Notaey. Happy to meet you. I hope our rela- 
tions are to be happy only. 

Mes. Haedendop. Exactly — exactly — That was what 
I meant ! When one sees a notary — one thinks about mak- 
ing a will. — But take a seat 
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The Notary. But wills are not always disagreeable. 
That depends. 

Mrs. Hardendop. You are right! — That depends — 
whether it is your own, or your rich aunt's. Ha, ha, ha ! — 
May I give you a cup of coffee? — Bets! — 

The Notary. I thank you. — If I may ask, is this the 
whole of your family? 

Mrs. Hardendop. [Alarmed J] Yes — No — that is to 
say — ^you do not mean, though — there is still Antje, the 
maid. 

The Notary. No — I mean members of the family — 
not servants. According to the census, still some one else 
lives with you ; a certain Mr. de Raaf . 

Mrs. Hardendop. [Looking in perplexity toward the 
others.] Mercy me! — Yes! — But — Do you mean Ys- 
brand? 

The Notary. [Looking at his papers.] Exactly — 
Ysbrand de Raaf — without a profession. 

Mrs. Hardendop. Yes; he has, indeed, lived here — 
but — he has just gone — to-day — Excuse me, but is any- 
thing the matter with him? — No harm, I hope. 

The Notary. Not at all. Madam — not at all. Do 
not be troubled. 

Mrs. Hardendop. You see — I ask — because he is my 
nephew, and he is a bit [With a gesture.] — not quite right 
— a little peculiar. And I have been told, indeed, that it 
really ought not to be. 

The Notary. Ought not to be? 

KoEN. Mamma means that he was living here with 
us, without oversight or guardianship, as an independent 
man. 
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The Notary. Ah! So! — And he had no guardian? 
I knew, indeed, that your nephew was not quite normal ; 
but I was not fully informed concerning his position. So 
your nephew was an independent man. 

Mrs. Hardendop. Certainly, Sir! — An independent 
man. He never gave trouble to anybody. 

The Notary. Then was he not a Catholic ? — a clergy- 
man, or a brother — of some order? 

Mrs. Hardendop. No, Sir ! That queer costume was 
only a peculiar idea of his own — an unhappy love affair, 
you see — an unhappy love affair. But, if you will excuse 
my curiosity, what really is it, about him? 

The Notary. His father has died, Madam. — You 
knew, surely, that he had a father, in America. 

Mrs. Hardendop. Certainly! — Uncle William! — 
My mother's sister's husband ! Certainly ! Is he dead? — 
You don't mean it ! Well, well ! That's sad — mournful — 
most mournful. 

KoEN. Dear me! I don't think Ysbrand will take 
it greatly to heart. They hardly ever lived happily to- 
gether, and had not seen each other, nor exchanged letters, 
in twenty years. 

The Notary. And were you not aware that the 
father was a man of means? 

KOBN. [Startled.] Thunder! 

Mrs. Hardendop. A man of means! — He was poor 
as a beggar when he went away. 

The Notary. Yes, that might well be. — Indeed there 
are other men who have grown rich, in America. 

KoEN. Rich? — What do you call rich? 

The Notary. [Looking at his papers.] Rich — well, ^ 
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yes — rich accordiDg to Nether land ideas — for America, 
not so much. — Moreover, he was married, and had, I 
think, five children by his second wife. 

KoBN. [With disappointment,] O, ho! 

The Notary. But, in spite of that, I have received 
intelligence that, for the only child of his first wife — that 
is, your cousin, Ysbrand de Baaf — a pretty considerable 
sum is available. 

KoEN. What do you call pretty considerable? 

The Notary. Well, I cannot give the exact amount 
— something may yet be added, and various expenses have 
to be deducted — but the lowest figure I estimate at eighty 
thousand dollars — American money. 

Mrs. HARDENDor. Eighty thousand dollars! — that 
is — that is — 

KoEN. About two hundred thousand guilders. Mam- 
ma! 

Mrs. Hardendop. Heaven preserve us! — Children! 
Koen! — Bets! — Loes! — Two hundred thousand guilders I 
Heaven above ! 

KOEN. [Much agitated — half to himself — walking 
hack and forth.] Jerusalem! — What do you think of 
that? — Heaven above! 

Mrs. Hardendop. [Also much agitated.] What shall 
we do now? — What shall we do now? 

The Notary. [Very calmly.] Where is your cousin? 

Mrs. Hardendop. Well, good gracious, Mr. Notary! 
— That's the stupid part of it. We have just put him out 
to board, with the Kryners, at Hoog-erf . 

The Notary. Out to board? — And have you such a 
thing as a warrant? — 
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Mes. Habdbndop. Now what's that, again? — Have 
you got it, Koen? 

KoEN. Confound it, Sir; the man never possessed a 
cent in the world! — Now who would have thought — 

The Notaey. Then there is no guardian — no war- 
rant — no deed of trust? — Well — then I must have your 
cousin myself. 

Mrs. Haedendop. But — he truly is no good ! 

KoEN. The man is a fool, Sir — out and out. 

The Notaey. Yes, it pleases you to say that now. 
But have you the deposition of a physician concerning his 
case? 

Mrs. Haedendop. The fiance of my daughter. Sir ! — 
He is now driving out with him — he has examined him — 

The Notaey. Is your daughter's fiance a physician? 
— and a specialist in diseases of the mind? 

Mes. Haedendop. No — he passes his examination in 
May — 

The Notaey. [A little sternly.] You must excuse 
me. Madam, but a notary is a public servant, and is in 
duty bound to deal with affairs in a precise manner and 
according to the law. I cannot regard such a case as this 
as a private affair. There is nothing else for me to do but 
to speak with your cousin, himself. What is his address? 

Mes. Haedendop. [Very nervously.] Dear me, Sir! 
— but truly, you could make no headway with him — ^you 
could get no further. 

The Notaey. [Sternly.] What is his address, Ma- 
dam? 

Mes. Haedendop. He is not there, yet — he is now on 
the way. — Then for the sake of peace, we must have him 
brought back again — ^what do you think, Koen? 
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KOBN. Decidedly ! — and immediately, too ! — He must 
be here at tbe house again! — I will go, instantly, after 
them — on my wheel. 

LoES. Koen, dear! — don't ride too recklessly! 

KoBN. I'll be up with them in no time — that rig 
doesn't run so fast — I'll take the foot-path. — Good day, 
Mr. Notary — see you again! 

KOEN brings his bicycle in haste — fastens his trouser 
clips — and goes out through the gateway. Ix)ES sees 
him off, and watches him from the gate. 

Mrs. Hardbndop. Dear, dear! — what doings! — Who 
would have thought it? But what a lot of things can hap- 
pen in one day ! 

The Notary. Tell me. Madam; how long has your 
cousin been with you? You know I have not been settled 
here so very long yet. When I came, he was already here. 

Mrs. Hardendop. Two years next October. 

The Notary. And has it not been necessary, in all 
that time, that you should act for him, in money matters, 
or in family affairs? 

Mrs. Hardendop. Dear me, Sir! — When I took hinj 
he had neither kith nor kin, and not a red cent — oth^r^ 
wise I truly would not have done it. — It was pure philan- 
thropy. 

The Notary. Very kind-hearted of you — very kind- 
hearted. And you seem to have counted not at all upon 
such a — a denouement? [Smiling.] 

Mrs. Hardendop. I hadn't the slightest inkling of it 
— not the very slightest. Is it true, children, or is it not? 
Nor have we ever been concerned about any profit — never ! 
Isn't that right. Bets? — We have often been in bad straits 
— one is allowed this confidence to a notary, is one not? 
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— But such a calculation! That was far from me — far, 
Mr. Pampel. 

The Notary. Yes, yes! — That is clear — else you 
would probably have taken better precautions. 

Mrs. Hardendop. Yes! Good land! — Who would 
have thought about it from that direction ! The De Baaf s 
were always poor — he, his father — No ! what I was think- 
ing about — that, least of all — otherwise, I certainly would 
not have let him leave my house. 

The Notary. He walked about, freely, did he not? 
Indeed, I met him once, at least, alone. 

Mrs. Hardendop. Dear me, Sir; why not? He did 
not care for going out — he was content to be walking in 
the garden. The rest of the time he sat in his room. But 
they knew him here — as a small town knows — and he 
troubled no one. 

The Notary. At first I thought him a monk. 

Mrs. Hardendop. Yes — ^most people do that ; and it's 
fortunate, too. They often ask why he does not go into a 
cloister; but he will not listen to that. 

The Notary. But they were not a monk's garments 
that he had on when I came across him. Tt appeared to 
me that he was wearing an oriental costume — Arabian, or 
East Indian, or Japanese. And his girdle is of silk. 
Monks do not wear such. 

Bets. Well, Mamma; do you know what I think? — 
That lady he was in love mth, so unhappily — 

Mrs. Hardendop. [To the Notary.] She killed her- 
self on his account, you must know — 

Bets. She was the one who gave him those things. 
She traveled so much, all over ! 
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Mrs. Haedbndop. There you are! — But you're a 
'cute girl, Bets! — Yes, where love is concerned, then the 
young girls are all alive. What say you, Mr. Notary? 

The Notary. T only hope that everything will all 
come out right! ^ 

Mrs. Hardbndop. It must come right ! Is there any 
doubt about it? Good heavens, children! — what a relief 
— what a relief ! — both for Koen, and for you girls ! — now 
we need not put off the weddings — 

The Notary. There, there! — stop a moment! — ^just 
wait a little ! We have not got so far as that, yet. 

Mrs. Hardbndop. [Anxiously.] What do you say? 

The Notary. In the first place, what ails the man? 
— Is he really ill? — irresponsible? 

Mrs. Hardbndop. Well — it seems so to me! 

The N0TA.RY. The experts must determine that. And 
then — whether or not he can improve. 

Mrs. Hardbndop. Improve? — well, what then? 

The Notary. What then? — Well, tlien he gets his 
money, and marries, or travels, or what not. 

Mrs. Hardbndop. Marry ! — Travel ! — and what about 
us? 

The Notary. [Shrugging his shoulders,] Well! — 
It is his by rights. It might even be that precedent could 
be found for paying his property out to him now — if he 
wished it. 

Mrs. Hardbndop. [With great indignation,] But 
you do not mean to say, now, that you would actually put 
two hundred thousand — into the hands of a — a — ^in ^hort 
a freak, we'll say ! 
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The Notary. Madam, I am obliged to uphold the 
law. There are, indeed, other rich freaks. 

Mrs. Hardbndop. But that would be a shame — a real 
shame — ^heaven knows what he would do with it — throw 
it into the water — or give it away — and that too when 
others would* know how to make such good use of it! — It 
must not be ! — it ought to be forbidden. 

The Notary. We shall see — in short, we shall see. 
The best way would be for you to be released from him — 
that he gave you, immediately, a power of attorney; or 
that he himself made application for a guardian. Thus 
everything would be settled in a friendly way. 

LoES. [Waving.] Here comes Koen, again! — That's 
being lively ! — He's a plucky boy, though, — a rare one ! 

KoBN. [Springing from his hicyfle.] I've got them 
again! — They're on the way back — they hadn't got far 
away from the house yet — 

Mrs. Hardbndop. Thank heaven ! — What a relief ! — 
You did that cleverly, Koen. 

Coachman.. [At the gate.] Here I be again, Ma'am 
— with the kerridge. — Shall I drive up in front? 

Mrs. Hardbndop. No! — Stay in the lane, please — 
let them step out. — Here, driver! [Gives him a tip.] It's 
well you drove no faster. 

Coachman. The horse was rickety, you see ! 

Enter Ysbrand and LiZE — Kris following. The 
Coachman listens inquisitively and Antje^ equally 
curious^ comes out from the kitchen. 

LiZB. What is it. Mamma? Why don't we go out 
driving now? 

Mrs. Hardbndop. [Embracing her.] Well, dear 
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child — it isn't necessary now — we are rich ! — There is no 
longer any need of it — no need of it. 

LiZE. No longer any need of it — because we are 
rich? — How queer, Mamma! 

Kris. What does it all mean, Mamma? — What's go- 
ing on now? 

Mrs. Habdendop. Dear me, Kris! — such doings! — 
such doings ! — If we'd only had a guardian ! — Do you know 
where one can be got, Kris? 

Kbis. a guardian! 

Mrs. Habdendop. Ah, Koen — ^you just tell it to him ! 

KoEN takes Kris aside, and with animated gestures, 
tells him the case. 

Mrs. Hardbndop. Here now, is the man in question, 
Mr. Notary. — Here, Ys, this is the Notary, who has come 
to bring a great piece of news. [To the inquisitive Maid 
and the Coachman.] No, Ant! — go to the kitchen now, 
please! — Good day, driver! — ^you may go now. 

Exeunt Antjb and the Coachman. 

The Notary. [After having surveyed Ysbrand for 
some time.] Are you Mr. Ysbrand de Raaf? 

Ysbrand. [With his former suspicious expression.] 
Who asks? — and why? 

The Notary. My name is Pampel ; and I am the No- 
tary of this jurisdiction. I have tidings for you, of the 
greatest moment. 

YsBBAND. Greatest moment? — Greatest moment? 
Have you learned why the lonely suflEer? 
Is the time made known when men shall understand 
one another? 

Can you tell me why love is so sorrowful? 
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That I call of greatest moment! 
Come not now with trifling news, if you would not 
stand for a braggart. 

The Notary. I have come to tell you that your fath- 
er is deceased. 

YsBRAND. Is* that all? — Could you have told me that 
the man had ever really lived before he died, that I should 
liave called of moment. 

Mrs. Hardbndop. [Shrugging her shoulders.] You 
see now, Mr. Notary — ^you hear it for yourself — 

The Notary. [Covertly motioning her to he silent.] 
Your father has made you heir of a. pretty considerable 
fortune. 

YsBRAND. [Looks a while at him and the others^ and 
then laughs out, loudly and scornfully.] E[a,ha,ha! — ha, 
ha, ha! 

That is a master-stroke, man! — To make me laugh 
this way. 

I have not laughed so in years and years ! 

A pity it is that this first laugh should savor of such 
abominable bitterness. 

I will laugh no more — 'tis sweeter to weep than to 
laugh, in this wise. 

Was it for this? — for this? — I understand now! — 
What misformed creatures they are, who can thus so de- 
ceitfully make themselves appear to be men! 

Demons and ghosts they are, who often change forms. 

I have touched them — spoken to them. That is dan- 
gerous. 

Have a care in intimacy with ghosts, with demons, 
with .specters, witji goblins. 

Take care! — Take care! — ^whoever is mindful for the 
health of his soul. 

Mrs. Hardendop. Now you hear it, Mr. Notary! — 
Now you heap it ! 
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The Notary. [Motioning to her to he silent] Sst! 
Madam! — Let me speak with him. — Mr. de Baaf, I do not 
use such high-flown language as you do — I must treat such 
mattei:s in a sober, practical manner. I infer from your 
attitude that these money matters appear to you of very 
little consequence — that you are not interested in them. 
[A pause, during which Ysbrand is silent.] Would you 
not do better, then, to give your cousin or your nephew 
here, a power of attorney, whereby I can act with her, or 
him, in everything, without your being troubled? 

A moment of anxious silence, during which all listen 
in great suspense. 

YsBBAND. [Suddenly to the Notary after a pause.] 
What is your duty? 

The Notary. [Slowly, and with caution.] My duty 
is to see that that property comes to, and remains in, the 
hands of its rightful owner. 

Ysbrand. Perform your duty, then. 

Gestures of alarm and disquiet among the others. 

The Notary. That is to say — ^you insist upon re- 
ceiving from me, personally, your inheritance? 

Mrs. Hardendop. [With a gesture of despair.] But, 
Mr. Notary — 

The Notary. [Imposing silence.] Sst! — I am speak- 
ing to Mr. de Baaf. 

Ysbrand. Know, yourself, what your duty is, and 
perform it. My duty no one needs to tell me — if I do not 
ask it. 

The Notary. Then you wish to retain your own 
rights, as heir, and not to give power of attorney? 

Ysbrand, I have said 
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YsBRAND turns away, takes a spade, and begins to dig 
— giving no further attention to the others. These ex- 
change gestures, which express: — You see — there's noth- 
ing to he done! 

The Notary. Madam, I am sorry, but really, I see 
no way, at present, to do anything more for you. 

Mrs. HardenDop. But — Good Lord, Sir ! — Bets, take 
lize indoors with you ! — ^yet you will not — 

Exeunt Lize and Bets. The others in a circle around 
the Not!ary. Ysbrand continues to dig, calmly. Re-enter 
Bets. 

KOEN. But it is not your intention to give the money 
in that way ! — You see yourself, though — enough — 

Kris. He is not responsible. As a physician, I — 

The Notary. You uphold me in this affair, if I think 
to act with strict correctness? You are not yet qualified, 
are you? — Well then — there remains only a little — a thor- 
ough examination by qualified — 

KoEN. And shall you wait for that? — Yet surely you 
can perceive that it would be inexcusable to give it to 
him. Is the money already in this country? 

The Notary. It is in a bank, where I could imme- 
diately dispose of a certain amount of it ; but I agree with 
you that in the present circumstances, some delay is legit- 
imate. 

KoEN. Yes, but you see, Mr. Notary, the fact is that 
just at this moment we are tremendously pinched — I have 
been rather unlucky in a little speculation — and — and this 
surprise would just — any delay might be fatal to me. 

The Notary. I am sorry, Mr. Hardendop; but you 
understand it — I must act correctly. — The one thing I 
would advise, is to make haste with the examination, and 
then to inform me, I will wait, say — one week. 
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KOEN. [With suppressed rage.] Confound it! — A 
week! — That miserable idiot. — 

The Notary. [Taking his leave.] Madam! — Your 
servant ! — Mr. Hardendop — ^young people. 

Exit the Notary. 

Mrs. Hardendop. Dear, dear ! — What a time ! — What 
a time! 

KoEN. That's what's the matter! — That miserable 
half-wit ! — 

Lobs. Koen! — Koen! — Be nice! 

Koen. Yes, but, it's too — God Almighty ! 

Mrs. Hardendop. Come children; let's go and have 
something to eat. You go on — Ys, coming for some? 
[YsBRAND wakes no sign.] — I must tell you that I do not 
think it at all nice of you ! — Is that the reward I get for 
all my care? — It's a shame! — I've cared for you like a 
mother ! — a mother ! — Shame upon you, Ys ! 

Koen. Dear me ! — Let the loon alone ! 

They all go into the house. After a little Ysbrand 
drops his spade a moment^ kneels down heside it, and he- 
gins to soh. The music rises — continuing to the end of 
the Act. 

Ysbrand. Poor God of Earth! — O poor God of 
Earth! — What must Thou suflfer! 

I feel it in every sinew of my soul. 

Thou dost labor — or art born — so anxiously — in such 
anguish ! 

And everything — everything, is felt by this small be- 
ing of mine.' 

Thy sorrow weighs upon my heart — as would weigh 
a church tower, resting upon its spire. 
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Is it a blessing? — is it a privilege? — ^to be so acutely 
sensitive? 

Are all these vexations only challenges to entice my 
gladness from its hiding-place? 

By thrusts and blows must my spirit become harden- 
ed? — like the face of a boxer? 

But Earth should be ashamed of so soiled a fabric 
across her face. 

Thanks, Diotima — thanks for your consolation. 

The music comes — and goes. 

I shall, indeed, endure; the spring is still elastic — 
it has not yet been over-stretched. Some day it will fly 
back with all the more strength. 

Some day, incited by necessity, will be developed the 
full-formed organs which can endure this existence. 

Some day, from out their tents, will come the hosts of 
happiness. 

Then shall we rejoice — ^rejoice! — 

Poor God of Earth, in travail! How much longer 
Thy throes? 

I will be patient — ^weeping is sweeter than laughing, 
— that I have now learned. 

Sohhing afresh^ he leans upon hi^ spade. LiZE comes 
out of the house, runs up to him, and rests her head upon 
his shoulder. 

LiZE. [In her light, little, questioning voice.] Are 
you sad? 

YsBRAND. Yes, Lize, — ^and glad, too! 

LiZE. Why are you sad? — Don't you think it pleas- 
ant here? 

YSBRAND. No, Lize; happily not. 

LiZB. Would you rather, as I would, be out driving? 

YSBBAND. I would gladly have gone there — ^where it 
is so spacious and beautiful. 
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LiZB. Then shall we not go there again, Yb? 

YSBRAND. Go th«re? — It is far from here, Lize. 

LiZE. We can walk slowly, and rest by the way. 

YsBRAND. But it costs money to live there. 

Lize. Mamma says we are rich, now. 

YsBBAND. I have no money, Lize. 

Lize. But I have some, Ys ; I've four guilders. Shall 
we go? 

YsBRAND. I do not know the way. 

Lize. I do, Ys; and, besides, we can ask. Will you 
come? 

YSBRAND. [Standing up.] I will come, Lize. 

Lize. Splendid, Ys! — On the way, I'll tell you 
stories; and if I get very tired you'll carry me, will you 
not, Ys? 

YSBRAND. Indeed I will. 

Lize. You are strong enough, aren't you, Ys? 

YSBRAND. I am strong enough for that; and bearing 
makes one stronger. 

Lize. Come then ! And you are not going to cry any 
more, are you? 

They go out through the gate — toalking peacefully — 
hand in hand. While Lize^s high little voice is still audi- 
hie, the curtain slowly drops. 
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ACT III. 

The same scene as in Act II. For a time after the 
curtain rises, no one is on the stage. There is talking 
indoors — and laughter, and clatter of plates and knives. 
The Coachman comes through the gate, and rings at the 
door, opening upon the veranda. Antjb answers the hell, 
hut remains inside. 

Coachman. Are the folks home, Ant? I^m here 
with a kerridge. Visitors for you folks — ^people from the 
railroad. They're at dinner? Now they might just wait. 
[He goes to the gate. Mb. and Mes. Belmont van Hees 
come slowly trudging along. He speaks to them.] They're 
still at dinner, the maid says. 

Mrs. Belmont van Hees. All right, man! — surely 
we can wait in the garden for a few moments. 

Coachman. Shall I wait — with the kerridge, Ma'am ? 

Mrs. Belmont van Hees. Yes, driver; you may 
wait. — We shall probably return, immediately, with an- 
other person. Do you chance to know if he is still here? 
— Dressed a little oddly? 

Coachman. O! — Do you mean himf — O gee, yes! 
He's still here — the Father in silk. — Yes, I drove away 
with him yesterday, in this same kerridge. — Is he goin' 
away again, now? — Well, well! that's — 

Mrs. Belmont van Hees. Very well, driver; just 
wait then. 

Enter Mrs. Hardendop. 

Mrs. Hardendop. Well, — Lord bless me! — Mr. and 
Mrs. Belmont van Hees! Truly! — Well, heaven be 
praised ! I said to Bets — it does seem as if Mr. and Mrs. 
Belmont van Hees had come back again ! — and lo and be- 
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hold, here you are! — How have you been since last week? 
— It has got to be quite like summer — all of a sudden, 
liasn't it? Excuse me — we are just up from the table — 
have just finished — I'll not invite you inside — near the 
dinner leavings — and food smells — and then it is fresher 
outside — what do you say? 

Mr. Belmont van Hebs. [Very stiffly.] We will re- 
main outside with pleasure. Our stay is a brief one. Do 
not let us disturb you — in the very least ! 

Mrs. Hardendop. But do come sit down here, on the 
veranda — so airy, yet out of the wind ! — May I offer you 
something — an orange, perhaps? — Bets! Come see who 
are here — our last week's boarders. Just see if there isn't 
a little something left in the dish — of that custard — or 
bring a few oranges. Well, well ! — how nice this is ! 

Mrs. Belmont van Hbes. Positively, we will not 
take anything. Madam. — You are very kind — but — 

Mrs. Hardendop. Come, come! — sit down — a glass 
of wine, perhaps? Yes, yes! — to-day we had recourse to 
the wine cellar. Usually, we do not — but to-day — ^what 
with Sunday, and the fine weather — Bets I Just bring the 
wine, child — and a few glasses. 

Enter Bets^ with wine and oranges. 

Mr. Belmont van Hees. No, really — we really shall 
not take anything. We have come on a mission which per- 
haps will give you satisfaction ; and it can quickly be ac- 
complished. 

Mrs. Hardendop. I understand — already — ^you have 
bethought yourselves — ^you have come to ask if the rooms 
are free yet. — Now I have to tell you, — a little too late, is 
much too late. — Now, if you had done it immediately — but 
a lot has been happening during the week — and — 

Mrs. Belmont van Hees. O no. Madam ! We have 
not come for that — by a great deal. 
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Mrs. Hardendop. So? — Then what for, if I may ask? 

Mb^ Belmont van Hees. I will tell you. We are full 
of admiration for the generous hospitality you have so 
long shown toward a member of our family. 

Mrs. HakDendop. [Beginning to grow suspicious.] 
Indeed ! — Indeed ! — and — 

Mr. Belmont van Hees. But, after deliberation, we 
have come to the conclusion that, properly, we ought not 
any longer to expect of you such a sacrifice. 

Mrs. Hardendop. [With some sarcasm.] O come! 
— What are you saying? 

Mr. Belmont van Hees. Yes ! you see we have come 
to feel that it is properly our duty also, to do something 
for our relative — especially as he is so much more nearlj 
related to us. He is, as you rightly said last week, our 
own cousin. 

Mrs. Hardendop. [Sarcastically.] Well — well — well 
—well ! 

Mr. Belmont van Hees. [With emphasis.] Our 
own cousin. Madam! — The son of my brother-in-law — of 
my wife's brother. We have come, therefore, to propose 
to you, that, for a time, we take upon us the task of chris- 
tian charity and benevolence, with which you have so 
nobly charged yourself. Each his turn — is not that it? 
That lightens the load. 

Mrs. Hardendop. [As before.] Dear, dear! — how 
touching! — Do you hear. Bets? Mr. and Mrs. Belmont 
van Hees want to take Ys home with them. I declare, but 
it's touching! — It is thrilling! 

Mr. Belmont van Hees. Madam, may I ask the 
meaning of the more or less scornful tone with which you 
reply to the serious and well-meant proposition made by 
us? 
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Mrs. Habdendop. Serious, and well-meant! — I do 
not doubt it. — Now shall I say something to you? — some- 
thing serious and well-meant? — Exactly what I told you, 
before ; — good I am, but not r simpleton. — And now, if you 
think the mail from America is not so well delivered here, 
as it is in Amsterdam — then you miss it — ^you understand ! 
— miss it, slick! 

Mr. Belmont van Hees. [To his wife.] Too late! 
— we're too late — I told you so, indeed ! — we're too late — 

Mrs. Hardendop. [Moving indignantly back and 
forth.] Well, I declare! — Last week turning up your 
noses at him ! — leaving the house the instant he came in — 
calmly throwing over the engagement to board! — And 
now, all of a sudden, coming with the near-relation twad- 
dle! — We know now, it's because of what he's got, that 
you've come back. — Nay ! — We haven't lost our wits either 
since yesterday, I can tell you ! That may disappoint you 
— but you're at the wrong quarters here. Nay ! We may 
be stupid ; but not such fools as that ! — 

Mrs. Belmont van Hees. [Interrupting^ snappish- 
ly.] Very well, Madam; if you show your hand, then we 
also will show ours. You were well posted, and probably 
had quite the start of us. And, too, it is indeed the most 
natural explanation of all that disinterested philanthropy, 
and noble christian spirit. And now if you think, in your 
turn, that we are going to have our poor relative exploit- 
ed by you, or that you are going to take advantage of his 
unhappy condition — then you have missed it! — I'll tell 
you that! 

Mrs. Hardendop. H'm! — H'm! — And what are you 
going to do about it? 

Mrs. Belmont van Hees. We have taken measures, 
Madam. From information we have gathered, that you 
are holding our cousin under wholly illegal guardianship 
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— that there are absolutely no legal proofs of his minority, 
or of his irresponsibility. 

Mes. IIardendop. Weill — and what of that? 

Mrs. Belmont van Hees. It means, Madam, that as 
speedily as possible, we shall take care that our cousin 
Ysbrand is out of your selfish hands. 

Mrs. Hardendop. In order, I suppose, that he pass 
OA'er into your disinterested hands ! — Now, I call that fine ! 
— H'm! — H'm! — And how do you think to manage it? 

Mr. Belmont van Hees. By all the legal measures 
at our command. Madam. 

Mrs. Belmont van Hees. As a beginning, we shall 
lay the matter before our cousin himself. He is, as we 
know, a free man; and it appears to me, not doubtful in 
making a choice — when I think of the shameful way he 
is treated here — shut into his room — made to be a servant 
— rigged up like a curiosity, and perhaps nagged and tor- 
mented — fle ! 

Mrs. Hardendop. So you want to speak to Ysbrand 
liimself? — Very well. Madam! — Excellent! — Much pleas- 
ure may you get out of it. — Bets, do you hear? — They want 
to speak with Ys himself. Just go and call him — say that 
his fine family from Amsterdam is here, because they have 
suddenly recalled that he is a member of the family. — Be 
quick! — You'll find him in the back garden with Lize — 
in the arbor. He's always sitting there, with Lize — or else 
by the asparagus beds. — Much satisfaction may you have, 
talking with him ! 

Bets. Yes, Mamma. [She goes into the garden^ call- 
ing. ] Ys ! — Ys ! — Lize ! 

The others wait — in very hostile attitudes. 

Mrs. Hardendop. Just wait! — much satisfaction 
may you have! 
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Bets. [Returning.] I don't »ee them anywhere, 
Mamma ! — Not in the arbor — not by the asparagus beds — 
not anywhere. 

Mrs. Hardbndop. [Somewhat alarmed.] What do 
you say? — But while we were at the table — they were still 
in the garden — I thought to myself : I'll just let them have 
their own way — then we can talk more freely — they can 
just as well eat later. — Could they have gone to his room, 
by the back door? — Run quickly, and see! 

Bets. Yes, Mamma! 

Bets enters the house. Kobn, Loes and Kris come 
out to the veranda. 

Mrs. Hardendop. Children, have you heard Ys and 
Lize go upstairs? 

KoBN. Aren't they in the garden? — They were there 
while we were at dinner — [Calling.] Ys! — Lize! 

Mrs. Hardendop. I surely thought so too. — I said, 
just let them be ! — Then we can talk more freely. 

KoBN. [Ooing into the garden,] Yes — ^just wait a 
minute, I tell you — Ys ! — Lize ! . 

Bets. [Coming back.] No, Mamma! — They're not 
upstairs, either. 

Mrs. Hardendop. [Now greatly agitated.] Good 
heavens! — Then where are they? — Kris! — Just go through 
the house! — Loes, you go into the garden. [Exeunt Kris 
and Loes.] How can it be possible. — They never have 
done so before ! Ys ! — Lize ! 

KOBN. [Returning from garden.] Nowhere, I tell 
you! — ^Vanished — I said so. 

Mrs. Hardendop. Alack! — Good heavens! — If only 
I'd kept them in sight, myself! — Would they be on the 
road? — Just look down the road ! 
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KOEN looks along the road. 

"Ys" and "Lize" resound from every side. Mes. Hab- 
DENDOP paces back and forth, in great agitation. Mb. and 
Mes. Belmont van Hees sit stock-stilly looking at each 
other very significantly. 

Mrs. Hardendop. Mercy on us! — What next! — We 
saw them only just now in the garden. Bets asked: 
Oughtn't they have their dinner? — And Koen said: O, 
just let the loon alone! — Didn't you, Koen? — And then I 
said: Leave him in peace! — At first nothing was done 
about him — then Lize makes for him, and I says: Now 
just leave the two outside awhile — that'll leave us, at the 
same time, more free — and now, sure enough! — they're 
nowhere in it! 

Kris. [Returning.] Nothing there — they're in the 
village, I think — such people oughtn't to be left out of 
sight. 

Mrs. Hardendop. Good! — now who would have 
thought of that? — He always walks alone when on the 
road !— Ys !— Ys ! 

LoES. [Returning.] Lize, too, is gone — ^run away! 

Antje and the Coachman come to look on, 

Mrs. Hardendop. Ys has gone oflf with the child — 
liaven't you seen them? 

Antje. They were in the garden. Ma'am — ^just a lit- 
tle while ago. 

Coachman. The Father in silk? — and the young 
Miss? — ^run away? — Who would have thought he was such 
a loose young man as that ! — Well, well ! 

* Mrs. Hardendop. Children — to the village — to the 
Burgomaster — for the constable — Kris! — ^you after the 
policemen! They must be found. Driver, you take the 
roadway — and a tenner if you bring them back ! — 
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Coachman. My stars! — A tenner for the Father in 
silk! [Exit.] 

Kris. I^ve hit it! [Exit, hastily.] 

Mes. Habdbndop. My goodness, Koen ! — ^if he should 
have gone to make way with himself ! 

EOBN. Well, now — that wouldn't be the worst he 
could do. Let him go drown himself ! 

Mrs. Hardendop. But then, if they shouldn't And 
him, what about his money? 

EOBN. Yes, that's true, too — but he must be found! 
Perhaps he's only taking a walk. — Everybody about here 
knows him. 

Mrs. Hardendop. And what if he should have gone 
after his money? — Lord! — he's in a condition to give it to 
any beggar — two hundred thousand ! — two hundred thous- 
and! — Mv senses! 

Koen. Do you know what I think? — I think he's 
gone to the Notary. — I'll go up there. Bets, you go to the 
Burgomaster — and ask him to send a policeman to the 
station — they all know him. Say that he has gone oflE with 
a child — a minor — and that they must be brought back 
home again, immediately, cost what it may ! — I'll go to the 
Notary to see if he's there — Loes, you just walk through 
the village — on another side — and everybody come back 
here again. — Mamma will stay at home, to be here if they 
should chance to come back. — Possibly tliey may — look 
sharp ! Off, now ! 

Kris and Koen set out — ea^h on his hicycle; Loes and 
Bets afoot. 

Mrs. Hardendop. Ant, go to the kitchen now, and 
wash up the dishes — ^you can't And them. O Lord! — 
Lord! — What a state of things! 
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Exit Antjb. 

Mr. Belmont van Hbbs. Mrs. Hardendop, — I have 
a suspicion that this is all prearranged — sl comedy — ^to 
pull the wool over our eyes — and that you are keeping our 
poor cousin in confinement. But I can assure you, that 
we will not leave the place until we have spoken with him, 
— even if the house has to be searched by the constable. 

Mrs. Hardendop. [In great astonishment.] A com- 
edy ! — Good heavens ! — A comedy ! — A comedy ! — What 
are you people thinking about! — Two hundred thousand, 
if you please!-— Two hundred thousand! — a comedy! 

Mrs. Belmont van Hees. Well then Madam, if you 
are in earnest, I think it inexcusable — do you hear? — ^in- 
excusable, to have left our poor cousin without oversight ! 

Mr. Belmont van Hees. [Very sternly.] You will 
have to give an account of yourself for this, Madam, even 
if in the criminal court. 

Mrs. Hardendop. But, good heavens ! — do you think 
I enjoy his being gone? — and with my own child too? — 
my youngest little girl? — my mother's darling? — Ah, my 
poor Lize ! — God knows what is happening to my child. 

Mrs. Belmont van Hees. It seems to me, dear, that 
the best thing for us to do would be to go to the Burgo- 
master, immediately. 

Mr. Belmont van Hees. [Not quite comprehend- 
ing.] Do you want to go to the Burgomaster, my dear? 

Mrs. Belmont van Hees. [iinappishly.] Yes — of 
course — ^just understand that! — If our poor cousin is 
found, it would be better for him not to come back here, 
but to be in better hands, immediately. 

Mrs. Hardendop. In better hands? — Well, I declare 
— but that it good ! 
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Mrs. Belmont van Hees. Certainly, Madam; — in 
better hands! — ^where a better oversight is practised. — 
Come, my dear, come ! 

Mrs. Habdbndop. Do you mean to say that you will 
have him taken, immediately, to Amsterdam — by the con- 
stable? 

Mrs. Belmont van Hees. You are right! — quite 
right! — Come, my dear! 

Mr. and Mrs. Belmont van Hees take their leave. 

Mrs. Hardendop. [Following — in desperation.] 
Good heavens! — what common i)eople! — what vulgarity! 
— ^and all the children out — and here I must stay ! — What 
shall I do? — Lord ! — What's to be done next? — Now they're 
going to take him with them. That's what you get for 
being good! — But this beats all! — Thank the Lord, the 
carriage has gone ! — and as good luck will have it, the man 
is not a fast driver. [Calling after Mr. and Mrs. Bel- 
mont VAN Hees.] This side, up this side — ^you're going 
the wrong way! — [To herself.] If Koen, or Kris were 
only here now — with a wheel! — I'll tell you what — I'm 
going myself ! — Then Ant must keep watch here — Ant ! — 
Ant! 

Antje. [Entering.] Yes, Ma'am! 

Mrs. Hardendop. Ant, keep watch here, child ! I've 
got to go to the Burgomaster's — and if they bring Ys back 
again, you have them take him straight upstairs to his 
room. Lock him in, and take the key — and don't give it 
up to anyone but me. Do you understand? — To no one 
else ! — understand that ! — now take care ! 

Antje. Yes, Ma'am! — Oughtn't you to throw some- 
thing around you? 

Mrs. Hardendop. No, child! — not time enough — we 
must be in a hurry about it ! 
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Ant JE. What a Sunday, Ma'am ! — I declare ! 

Mrs. Habdbndop. You may well say that, child — my 
knees are giving way with me ! 

Coachman. [At the gate.] Here we are! — back 
again. — We've got him — in the kerridge. 

Mrs. Hardbndop. [Flying^ exultingly. to meet him.] 
Have you got him? — You don't mean it! — 0-o-h! man! — 
Is it true?— Thank God !— Hurrah !— Thank God! [Shout- 
ing.] Ant! — They're back again! — They're back again! 

Coachman. Just outside the village — Mr. Luiters 
and the policeman had got hold of him. — They're all 
here — Mr. Luiters, and two policemen — and the little run- 
away girl — and the Father in silk — all in the kerridge. — 
Shall I drive up in front? 

Mrs. Hardendop. Not in front! — not in front! — 
— There comes Koen, too — on his wheel — and the girls — 
[ Waving. ] Bets ! — Loes ! — Koen ! — they're here — they're 
here! — Driver, here's your tenner. 

Coachman. My stars! — Thank ye! — now if he runs 
away another time — indeed I'll bring him back again! 

Koen. [Enters with his bicycle.] So! — Matters al] 
right again — better take care now, in the future. 

j^ * >• Is he here? — Are they back again. 

Mrs. Hardendop. [Embracing right and left.] Yes 
— ^yes! Thank God! — Oh, children! — children! What 
I've endured ! — It'll do for once — but never again ! — Dear, 
dear ! — ^Ant, give me some water, or I shall drop — my 
knees are quaking. 

YsBRAND appears before the gateway — an Officer each 
side of him, gripping him securely; behind them Kbis^ then 
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LiZE — crying Utterly. Antje and the Coachman remain 
looking on inquisitively. 

Mrs. Habdendop. O, Ys!— Ys!— What have you 
done to me? Is this my reward, now, for all my kindness? 
- -lize, you are a naughty little girl!— a sadly naughty lit- 
tle girl ! — Come along — straight upstairs. — Was that right 
— to leave your poor mother in such anxiety? 

LiZE. O Mamma! — What was there wrong in it? — 
It was so nice! 

Mes. Habdendop. [Taking her hy the arm.^ Will 
you just go upstairs — quick — ^you naughty girl ! 

YsBBAND. Hands oflE that child ! 

Mbs. Habdendop. [Startled — releasing Lizb.] Now, 
now! — What now? 

YsBBAND. Mistreat me! — That will do me good. 
Trash ! 

Mistreat me ! — That is the most of a favor you could 
confer upon me — vile scum! 

Mistreat me — gag me — fetter me — torment me, and 
it is well. 

These are the first favors: I thank you — ^mean, low 
creatures ! 

Those who are hostile should hate one another — not 
act amicably and aflEectionately. 

Here, hatred — hard, bitter hatred, is the truth. 

Blows and fetters — kicks and cuflEs — they are genuine. 

Amiability and kindness are lies. 

Now — at last — are you fairly against me. 

I thank you. It does me good. 

With all your favors, you have tormented me. 

With your tyranny, you have enlightened my mind. 

Now, you openly appear what you are — mean, mis- 
erable vermin. 
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Now, I can hate you — as it is my duty — according to 
the will of God. 

Who has taught that gentleness and winsomeness 
were good among enemies? — He was a liar. My heart 
tells me so. 

No! — hard against hard, and force against force; no 
peace except in Eternity ! 

Now then, wretches! — I am alone, and weak, and 
without friends — Come on! 

I would take anything from you rather than fondness ! 

While these words are being spoken — all listening, 
half frightened, half in scorn — there come through the 
gateway, Mr. and Mrs. Belmont van Hbbs^ the Notary 
and the Burgomaster. 

The Burgomaster. [A commanding and warlike — 
hurried and nervous old gentleman.] What is going on 
here? — I am the Burgomaster. Just let me through im- 
mediately, if you please — I am the Burgomaster. 

Mrs. Belmont van Hebs. It is well that we met you, 
Mr. Burgomaster; you come just the right time. Now just 
look at that ! Between two policemen ! — Is it not a shame ! 
— An innocent man! — a free man, Mr. Burgomaster! — a 
free man! — 

Mr. Belmont van Hbes. And a very near blood-re- 
lation of ours, Mr. Burgomaster ; an own cousin ! 

Mrs. Belmont van Hees. An own cousin, Mr. Bur- 
gomaster — a son of my own brother — run in like a jail- 
bird — like a common criminal! — Is it not a shame? 

The Burgomaster. Come, come! — What does that 
mean? [To the Policemen.] What is the meaning of this, 
boys? — Why do you take such hold of this man? — What 
has he done? 

The Policemen release Ysbrand. 
First Policeman, Well, Mr. Burgomaster, Mr. Luit- 
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ers, here; — he gave us orders to arrest this person, and 
bring him back to his house, because he was away from 
there with a girl who was not of age — and because he was 
not right — in his head. 

The Burgomaster. Who — who — who gives orders 
here? — Who — who is the Burgomaster here? — Mr. Luiters, 
or I? 

Kris. But, Mr. Burgomaster, — indeed I can requisi- 
tion the police, if an insane fugitive is — 

The Burgomaster. No, Sir! — That you may not. 
Sir ! — I am the Burgomaster — the head of the police — and 
not you. Sir. — [Looking around^ perplexed and nervous.] 
And what is going on now ? What are you doing with this 
person, if you please? [Turning toward Ysbrand^ and 
from him to the others.] What has this man done amiss? 
— What is to be done with him? — Who will inform me? — 
What is the meaning of all this disturbance of the peace? 
— Will some one, in short, give me suitable information? 

KoEN. But, Mr. Burgomaster, you know this man 
well, do you not? 

The Burgomaster. Yes — certainly — I am well ac- 
quainted with the inhabitants of my community; — this 
one is called by the street boys, "The Father in silk." But 
what has the man done? [Raisifig his voice angrily ^ and 
stamping his foot.] What has the man done, and where 
is he to go? For^he last time, I ask — [The Notary touches 
his shoulder.] Yes! — What? 

Mrs. Belmont van Hees. [Taking him hy the arm.] 
Mr. Burgomaster, this man is our cousin, and a blood-re- 
lation; we wish to take him home with us. 

Mrs. Hardendop. [Pulling the sleeve of the other 
arm.] No, Mr. Burgomaster; for two years I've worked 
my fingers to the bone for him — and given him the food 
out of my own mouth, — His home is with us. 
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Mrs. Belmont van Hees. They mistreat him here, * 
and leave him without oversight. 

Mrs. Hardbndop. And you said yourself, that he was 
a free man — 

The Burgomaster. Now what is the meaning of all 
this? — What's the matter — in the name of God? — Mr. No- 
tary, what does it mean? 

Mrs. Hardendop. Here he must stay — here! — Here 
he lives— here is his home. 

Mrs. Belmont van Hees. No, Mr. Burgomaster; we 
are his nearest relatives — we will take better care of him 
— his place is with us — 

Coachman. [From the rear — in a hoarse voice.] 
Chop him in two, Mr. Burgomaster! — Give each a half — 
slick as Solomon. 

The Burgomaster. [Puzzled.] Solomon? — What 
Solomon? — What half? — What do you mean? 

The Notary. Just let the man himself speak, Mr. 
Burgomaster. 

The Burgomaster. Certainly, certainly! — Mr. No- 
tary! — of course! — speak then, yourself. Sir. Why in 
thunder do you have nothing to say for yourself? 

Ysbrand. [Proud and calm.] What must I say to 
you? 

The Burgomaster. Well, ah— well — ah — what your. 
oflEence is — the reason for this scene — where ought you to 
go? 

Ysbrand. What my oflfense is?— With regard to these 
people, only this; — that I have collided with them. This 
scene serves to make me aware of that. — And where I 
ought to go? — I ask you this: Am I a free man? 
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The Burgomaster. [Glancing around.] Is he a free 
man? — Mr. Notary, is he a free man? 

The Notary. [Shrugging his shouMers.] So far 
as I know, he is! 

The Burgomaster. , Yes, — the Notary says you are a 
free man. 

YSBRAND. How then does it concern you, where I 
go? — Step aside, and let me go my own way. 

Mrs. Hardendop. Don't do it! — don't do it! — God 
knows what mishaps will come of it. 

KOEN. It would be inexcusable. 

The Burgomaster. Well, well, well ! — Now I am as 
wise as before. 

Mrs. Belmont van Hees. Come, dear Cousin Ys- 
brand; I advise you to accompany us. You will like it 
with us — ^you will be like an own child; better than — 

Mrs. Hardendop. As if he would not be well oflE with 
us ! — As if he had not been cared for like my own child ! — 
You ought to see the underclothes that we've made for 
him! — Bets and I! — Come, Ys! go now quietly to your 
room — ^just as ever. 

Mrs. Belmont van Hees. Kest assured, dear cousin, 
we shall the better grasp your nature — grasp — that — 

Ysbrand. [Bursting out with a scornful laugh.] 
Grasp! — Yes — Grasp! — Catch, you mean — catch — as the 
cook the fowl — to kill and to pluck. The knife, he holds 
behind his back. — How much longer must I listen to this 
cackling and chattering around me? — Did you think be- 
cause I had not yet struck a blow there was no end to my 
patience? Do you consider all who stand higher than 
yourselves to be overwhelmed with humility? Nay, truly! 
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— Not always do matters go so safely as in Gethsemane, 
and on Golgotha! 

You have grown brave, have you not, because of those 
blessed fanatics? — those teachers of strike-not-back? 

But truly there still are good and pure ones, who en- 
joy striking back, and who would rather die in their pride, 
than live in humiliation. 

Get you out of my way now, you contemptible ver- 
min ! Already I have said too much. I shall only regret 
it. Get to one side, and let me go my own way. 

There has been a partial withdrawal from Ysbband 
so that he steps up to the fence — the others in a half circle 
behind him. 

Mrs. Hardbndop. Koen, shut the gate! — Koen! 
KoBN steps to the gate, and shuts it, 

YsBRAND. [Fierce and violent J] Why do you always 
think a wise man a wool-sack? — which lets itself be thrust 
through passively? 

Not one single passion is ours for naught — not one 
throe of anger, or of grief — any more than of hunger or 
thirst. 

And now you make me happy — so happy as I have 
not been for years. Now the wild hounds within me may 
be let loose. — Ha! Now shall I live again. 

I am not blind — I know what is before me. I strike 
at a wasp's nest, and shall indeed be soon stung blind; 
but then my passions will all have had free play. I must 
be content with that. Out of the way, man ! 

Ysbband takes up the spade left near the gate and 
swings it as he approaches Koen. The women scream — 
and at first the men retreat. Koen turns pale, hut con- 
tinues to hold the gate shut, while with the free hand he 
tries to tvrest away the spade. Ysbband jerks open the 
gate^ and, as Koen tries to take the spade from him, he 
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strikes the latter with it upon the head, causing him to" fall 
to the ground. This all takes place very quickly. Loud 
screams and uxiilings from the women. 

Mrs. Hardendop. O God! — Koen! — My child! 

The Burgomaster. Go ahead there, fellows! — ar- 
rest him ! 

Both Policemen rush forward^ and, helped hy the 
Coachman, attack Ysbrand from behind — throw him 
prone on the ground, and fetter him. With loud lament 
and cries, MRS. Hardendop^ Bets and Lobs assist Kobn 
to rise, and then seat him on a cane chair. 

Mrs. Hardendop. O heaven! — O God! — My child! 
Bets — water! The box of bandages! — Water! — Ant — 
water ! 

Kris. [Examining Koen's head.] Bear up, Koen! — 
He's faint, Mamma. — Just let him lie back. — Ant! — that 
box of bandages, from the front room closet — and that 
case with wadding — quick! 

Exit Antje. 
Koen. [Faintly.] It's nothing — I'm better, already. 

Kris. Now that's an ugly gash. — Help, Loes, be lively. 
— Here, Bets! — hold his head firm — then I'll just see — Is 
there any water? 

Re-enter Antje unth towels and water, and bandage 
box. 

Mrs. Hardendop. O God!— is it bad?— Will he die? 
O my child ! — I said 'twould be so ! — I said 'twould be so ! 

Kris. It isn't bad. He'll come round again. — No, 
Mamma! — He isn't going to die. It's only a flesh wound 
— it bleeds a little freely — but there's no fear for his life ! 
— Hold the basin firm, Loes — don't tremble so! — Here, 
Bets — wadding ! 
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* Mes. Hardbndop. Thank God! — O! but it's fright- 
ful — and this for all your kind-heartedness. — You must be 
on the lookout, though, with such people. — Now, Mr. Bur- 
gomaster — now you see how it is — didn't I tell you so? — 
didn't I say that accidents would come of it? 

The Burgomaster. Well, well, well, Madam! — 
Really these are dangerous situations — ^really dangerous 
— I shall now take precautionary measures. 

Mrs. Hardbndop. Now that the horse is stolen! 

Lobs. [Kissing Kobn.] Not yet, Koentje; the horse 
is in the stable still — isn't he, dear Koen? — My, my! — 
what a scare! — What a horrid fellow! I shall never get 
over it ! My ! 

Ysbrand in the meantime has risen to his feet — his 
hands tied behind his hack. 

Second Policeman. Now we've got 'im good, Mr. 
Burgomaster — where shall we take 'im? 

The Burgomaster. Well ! well ! — Only into safe cus- 
tody for the present. [To Mrs. Hardbndop.] Have you 
planned to have him stay here. Madam? 

Mrs. Hardbndop. God preserve me, Mr. Burgo- 
master! — I decline — only take him away! 

The Burgomaster. [To Mr. and Mrs. Belmont van 
Hbbs.] Well! — Will Mr. and Mrs. Belmont van Hees, 
perhaps, take their kinsman with them, to Amsterdam? 

Mr. Belmont van Hees. [Who has turned away in 
mortal terror.] No, no, no! — indeed he is safer here. — 
What do you say, my dear? 

The Burgomaster. Come along, then, boys ! — OflE for 
the lockup! 

Coachman. [Shaking his head.] Who would 'a 
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thought it? — One minute such a simpleton of a fellow — 
then, all at once, so treacherous ! — Will one o' the gentle- 
men make use, also, of the kerridge? 

The Burgomaster. Very well! [To the Policemen.] 
You go with the prisoner, in the carriage. — How is the 
wounded one? 

KoEN. O, I'm all right again, Mr. Burgomaster — 
all right! 

The Notary. Is it not now the time — under the in- 
fluence of what has occurred — for the various members of 
the family to try to arrive at some compromise? 

The REI.ATIVES of Ysbrand. Yes, yes ; that is good. 
[They draiv together for consultation.] 

As the Policemen and the Coachman, imth Ysbrand 
in their midst, are about to go, Lize suddenly comes out to 
the veranda, and calls. 

Lize. Ys ! — Ys — Uncle Ys ! — Where are you going? 

A moment's silence. Ysbrand turns his head — looks 
at Lize an instant, and then, with suppressed sohs, lifts 
his face to the heavens. 

Mrs. Hardendop. [Ooing to Lize^ and placing her 
hand on the girVs mouth.] Hush ! — Hush ! — Will you just 
keep your mouth shut? — Go indoors — quick! — You 
naughty girl! 

The Notary. Now then, as I was saying, this is the 
moment for attempting a reconciliation — and arriving at 
a common policy. 

First Policeman. [To Ysbrand.] Take up the 
march, comrade! 

Curtain. 
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ACT IV 

The DocTOR^s office. The Doctor — a tall, slender 
man. about fifty -five years of age, with agreeable, well- 
bred speech and manners, hair waving and almost white, 
shaven face, and handsome hands — sits at his writing- 
table. At his side, sit Kris Luiters and Notary Pampei.. 
They are conversing. 

The Doctor. 1 believe, gentlemen, that I have now 
a complete survey of the whole case. It certainly is not 
an ordinary incident ; and I can well perceive, Mr. Luiters, 
that, as a young physician, you were a bit confused about 
it. 

Kris. Yes, Doctor; you should take into considera- 
tion the fact that just because of the tragical career of the 
patient, it was so difficult to distinguish the essentially 
pathological from the accidental. 

The Doctor. Exactly! — You mean that you cannot 
make out how a well-balanced individual, in sound phys- 
ical condition, could have so conducted himself, under the 
circumstances. — Is that it? 

Kris. Yes, yes. Doctor! — That's it! — And then, too, 
a mind originally sound, may become sick through cir- 
cumstances, may it not? 

The Doctor. Yes, certainly — certainly! — but yet 
here there were phenomena; — for instance, the eccentric 
clothing, which an expert psychiatrist would immediately 
have pronounced to be of a pathological nature. 

Kris. Yes, but do not forget that it is my intention 
to make surgery my specialty. 

The Doctor. Of course! — of course! — I do not re- 
proach you in the least — ^many a si)ecialist would have 
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been confused in such an instance. — For you, too, Mr. No- 
tary, it was no efufy task. 

The Notaey. No, Doctor — our legislation concern- 
ing the insane is not yet so very clear and practical. And 
then the two hostile family groups, in which the degree of 
relationship is very slight ! — In such cases, the knot must 
often be cut. It is still to some extent a question of the 
right of the strongest; the one that first gets there, and 
secures the most favorable position — that one wins. 

The Doctoe. The poor man cut the knot himself, 
did he not? 

Keis. Alas, yes ! — At the expense of my future broth- 
er-in-law. 

The Doctoe. Perhaps it was as well so. We now 
have, at least, a clear demonstration. — Is the injured man 
out of danger? 

Keis. Yes — fortunately I attended him promptly. 
The skull was not injured — only the soft parts. A wound 
in the head heals quickly. 

The Doctoe. Then you mean, Mr. Notary, that, for 
a settled legal regulation of the aflEairs of the family, a 
deposition from my hand shall be filled out, that the pa- 
tient is really irresponsible, and a menace to his surround- 
ings? 

The Notaby. Yes, Doctor. But especially I request 
that you make it clear whether in your opinion the men- 
tal malady is of a temporary, passing, curable nature, or 
an innate and incurable. 

The Doctoe. H'm !—H'm !— Innate, incurable! Those 
conceptions do not wholly cover one another. And, out 
and out to declare anyone incurable, is, for a physician — 
and especially a psychiatrist, a matter of risk. But I un- 
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derstand your meaning^ and I believe, indeed, I can give 
you a positive declaration. 

Kris. Have you already given the patient an exam- 
ination, Doctor? 

The Doctor. I have, for some time, had him under 
observation, and already think I know, pretty well, with 
what kind of mental obliquity I have to deal. And now I 
have planned to give him to-day, myself, a thorough hear- 
ing. 

EJtis. He is not an easy person to pump. Doctor. 

The Doctor. [Smiling with self-confidence.] H'm! 
— Yes, I understand that; and it is not a piece of work 
for just anybody ! It requires a fine psychiatric technique. 
Just leave that to me. 

Kris. May I be present? — It would be most inter- 
esting ! 

The Doctor. No, that would not do ! — It would spoil 
everything. But you might stay in the next room — ^with 
the two attendants — in order to be at hand, if I should 
ring. One has always to be on one's guard with these im- 
pulsive patients. Have you never observed epileptic phe- 
nomena? 

Kris. In the first days of his unhappiness concern- 
ing that woman, he was a few times found unconscious; 
but whether or not he was epileptic, I cannot say. 

The Doctor. H'm! — So! — So! Now, gentlemen, 
step into the next room here, for an hour or less; then I 
shall be able to make out the document. — ^And, Mr. Notary, 
to whom must I go with my deposition? Do you still ad- 
minister the fortune of the patient? 

The Notary. Certainly. Send it to me. 

Kris. Ypu know, Doctor — the honorarium! — 
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The Doctor. [With a gesture of declination.] Yes, 
yes ! — that is a subordinate matter — of less importance — 
[He rings — an Attendant enters.] Let these gentlemen 
stay in the next room — Then bring Mr. de Baaf from the 
ward for the violent — second class. 

Attendant. Very well, Doctor. 

The Doctor. Until later, then, gentlemen. 

Kris and the Notary withdraw^ to the left. 

The Doctor. [To the Attendant.] And remember, 
so long as I am talking with the patient, remain behind 
that door there [Pointing to the right.] j and hold yourself 
ready to come in at the first ring. Do you understand? 
We must be on our guard. 

Attendant. You may depend upon me, Doctor. 

The Doctor. And do not announce him as a patient 
— but as Mr. de Baaf. 

Attendant. Yes, Doctor. [Exit.] 

The Doctor. [While waiting, the Doctor paces hack 
and forth, talking to himself.] An interesting piece of 
business! — The poor devil is confiscated; I can see it al- 
ready. But, for all that, I'll just see what I can get out 
of it — I will just see how far I can succeed. — [Knock.] 
Gome in ! 

Ysbrand is ushered in hy the Attendant. The Doc- 
tor, when Ysbrand enters, is standing before his desk, 
with his hack turned. He continues to stand thus for a 
time. 

Attendant. Mr. de Baaf, Doctor. 

The Doctor. [Without turning round.] Very well; 
give the gentleman a chair — ^you need not remain. 

The Attendant places a chair, and leav^9 the room. 
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YSBRAND gazes a while at the Doctoe, frowning gloomily in 
suspicion. When they are alone, the latter suddenly 
turns round, and gives his visitor a scrutinizing, yet 
friendly look. After a while he speaks — gently and kindly. 

The Doctor. Poor man! — Poor, poor man! 

YSBBAND looks at him hesitatingly, interrogatively, 
suspiciously. He remains standing. 

The Doctor. You do not trust me? — No wonder! 
after all you have experienced. 

YSBRAND continues to stand, silent. 

The Doctor. Will you not sit down? — You need not 
— but then I, too, will remain standing. I do not wish 
you to stand as a sort of defendant, while I sit like a judge 
— to interrogate you. 

YsBRAND appears to he astonished — looks round at 
the chair, and slowly takes a seat. Then, softly — as if to 
himself, he speaks. 

YsBRAND. Not a judge? — not a defendant? — What 
then? 

The Doctor. [Also taking a seat.] Then has the 
world become so to you that you cannot longer have faith 
in an understanding and in good intentions? 

YsBRAND. Thus had the world become to me. 

The Doctor. Therefore, 1 said : "Poor man !^' — For 
some among us, life is frightfully cruel. 

YsBRAND. Can you tell me why? 

The Doctor. Alas! That I cannot do. — I can only 
attempt to bring some alleviation to those who must ex- 
perience the most of cruelty. 

YSBRAND. Alleviation? — Have you alleviation? — ^Do 
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not promise, man, if you cannot fulfill. In such case, 
promise nothing, for that is the very cruelest — to awaken 
expectations which cannot be fulfilled. That would be 
like the mirage before the parched traveler of the desert. 

What is your alleviation? — Behold! I am so thirsty, 
that I who should be silent, question. 

The Docjtoe. The alleviation which I can give you, 
is receptivity — an open heart for all your sorrow — the op- 
portunity I give you, to speak out, — to pour out your heart 
— to let escape the pent up bitterness. 

YsBRANP. But, do you indeed know how we sensitive 
ones are created? Every word we utter, which fails of a 
gentle reception — which returns to us non-understood — 
that word wreaks upon us its bafflement — turning upon 
us its fury and its bitterness. 

Every word which comes back home again — non-un- 
derstood — sets the house afire, and poisons the food. 

The Doctor. Do not fear. I, too, belong to the sensi- 
tives. Not one word shall find with me a closed door, or 
an unkind construction. 

YsBBAND. Yes, but they want not only an open door, 
but also a cognate response; and they want to be safely 
screened. 

The Doctor. I can promise no more than respect for 
the severely-tried — an absolute discretion — and unbound- 
ed receptivity for all that to another has perhaps appeared 
strange or rei)ellent. 

YsBRAND. [Softly and with feeling.] Is it true? 
— Is it really true? — Am I to be not so utterly alone? 

The Doctor. The world is wide and full, and it is 
not well to despair. Some have struck on very barren 
spots. Then one must learn to live upon a slender amount 
of affection and comprehei^sion. But do not despair be- 
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cause of that. Always it can grow better, and then the 
hardened one has the best of it. 

YsBSAND. Yes, you are right — you are right, my 
friend; — I may have quickly grown rather impatient — 
rather proud, and impetuous — 

If one is i>eaceful and patient, one surely finds the 
friendly everywhere. 

The Doctob. Exactly ! It is so, my friend. Will you 
not tell me something of what you have suflFered? 

YSBBAND. Should I then understand, and endure it 
the better? 

The Doctor. Certainly! — Words are, indeed, just 
for that; — in order that what is difficult may first be ex- 
amined, and then the better apprehended. 

YSBBAND. Think then, how it is with me in the world 
— everybody talks, talks, talks — they seem to take pleasure 
in talking — ^if it only makes a noise. 

To me it is horrid — ^vexatious. I cannot talk. If I 
speak a little, it is only to ask the way — ^the way to what 
I most of all desire — ^what alone I desire. 

I wish to go there. — Of course I cannot name it — no 
one can. 

But you know what I mean, do you not? 

The Doctor. Certainly, I know what you mean. 

YsBRAND. And now it is unbearable to me — ^unbear- 
able — when I see everyone around me— -everyone — ^act just 
as if they did not know where I wished to go— and when 
I see them walking back and forth, making empty sounds, 
and exx>ecting me to do the same. 

And sometimes it seems as if they all wished the same 
as I do, and then again as if no one knew anything about 
it. And sometimes they call it virtue, and then again, sin 
— now God, and then Hell — now ))eauty, and then again 
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perdition — and yet to jne it is clear, and it does not change. 
— You understand, though? 

The Dootoe. Yes, I understand — I understand — go 
on! 

YsBRAND. I am aware that no one understands these 
things, or believes in them ; my race is too coarsely mater- 
ialistic — the subtile cannot thrive with it. But think, 
then, of my life, when that one light was extinguished! 
The frightful daily torment of the heedless, the unworthy, 
around me I Every look of those people — every gesture — 
every word — i)ierced me through like a red-hot needle. 

It detracts from everything that I desire ; and all that 
I do, in trying to approach them, vexes them. If they 
were entire strangers this would be indifferent to me ; but 
they are akin to me, and the offense they feel, I know by 
my own. 

The Dootoe. Your clothing, especially, offended 
them, did it not? 

YsBEAND. Ah, how could one begrudge me this? It 
is a reminder of one who was dearest to me. She liked to 
see me thus; and I would rather continue to please her, 
than to please all others. Whom do I injure, or whom 
grieve in so doing? 

The Doctob. Human society, in such ^mall matters, 
is very strict and merciless. You know, indeed, that among 
a species of birds, those somewhat peculiarly marked are 
pitilessly persecuted. 

YsBEAND. If that be true, what was the origin of new 
plumage? 

The Dootoe. [Smiling.] Yes! — when the variety 
can protect itself. Was that what you meant? 

YsBBAND. [Sadly.] I do not know. — It is absolutely 
not given to me — the desire to assert myself. That is 
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called a virtue — modesty : — but it is a curse, I believe. It 
is because of this that I am doomed. 

The Doctor. But yet it is not modest to conduct, 
and to clothe, one's self so totally different from others. 
It gives evidence of a certain kind of arrogance. 

YSBBAND. It gives evidence of a greater trust in a 
single love, than in many others. But all arrogance which 
is great enough, is forgiven. People submit to that. The 
small arrogance alone, awakens wrath and opposition. I 
am not desirous enough of power. It is my curse. 

The Doctor. Surely your disposition is generally 
depressed and melancholy, is it not? 

YsBRAND. [With some surprise.] Generally de- 
pressed? — What does that signify? I know a hundred 
depressions — ^all of them diflEerent — some horrible, some 
ecstatic. 

The Doctor. I mean, that a common, normal, cheer- 
ful disposition does not show itself in you. 

YsBRAND. Only most rarely, thank God ! 

The Doctor. [Taking notes.] H'm! — H^m! — "Most 
rarely, thank God !" 

YsBRAND. I hate and fear nothing so much as the 
common, normal, cheerful disposition, for it leads me far 
from that which is the most desirable. But there is a 
dead, and there is a living, melancholy. The dead is most 
horrible — the living is the extreme of happiness and 
blessedness to which my poor soul can raise itself. 

The Doctor. H'm ! — H'm ! — Do you feel yourself to 
be raised far above all other men? 

YSBRAND. God is indeed so obviously just, that He 
puts over the excessive torment, an immense joy. Yes — 
no one — no one, can describe what I enjoy, when alone 
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with the wind — with the clouds — the atmosphere. At 
such times, even the cool air, as it caresses my nostrils, 
is a bliss, and to follow the cloud-forms with my eyes, is 
glorious; — then, all vexations take flight, because I dare 
to feel that I am infinitely moi*e than that which vexes me. 

The Doctor. [Taking notes J] "Infinitely more" — 
yes, yes ! 

YsBBAND. But there are also, among human beings, 
things I can still enjoy. It would be ungrateful to forget 
that. I have a little friend, who does me much, much 
good. She is wiser than all the adults whom I know ; but, 
also, she has to pay dearly for that with a delicate body. 
Her questions are a joy to me. She questions more wisely 
than all the learned ones can answer. 

The Doctor. Ah ! — That is little Lize — is it not? 

YsBRAND. O, yes! To give her back to me, will be 
the greatest kindness you could ever render. — The open 
air-the wind-trees, plains and clouds-and the pure 
questions of that child — they are the kindnesses that I 
covet. With them, I have enough for keeping on in my 
quiet way. 

The Doctor. [With some compassion^] H'm! — 
H'm !— Yes !— 

YsBRAND. There is joy, also, in fury. I did not know 
that. Had I known that earlier! — cursed when withheld 
from what I desired, by that chatter — chatter ! All those 
passions I have stified, until they have nearly given up 
their life — because they are railed at, as it they were wild 
beasts. But that leaves one with a graveyard full of 
corpses, instead of a stable full of well trained horses. 
Wild animals should be tamed, but not stifled. And he 
who never allows them freedom, cripples and stifles them. 
O, there was happiness in fury! Would I had known it 
earlier I 
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The Doctor. [Meditatively.] H'm! Yes, but still 
a very brief and dangerous happiness. 

YsBRAND. No! — for there followed a blessing. My 
guides approved. 

The Doctor. [Taking notes.] "Guides?'^ 

YsBRAND. Yes : you may have thought that we small 
creatures — we fleas of the world — we lice of the earth — 
were masters here, of this great territory ! — Ha, ha, ha ! — 
No — no! That absurd human delusion, I abandoned, 
thank God, while yet young. Are you like the honey-bees, 
that think they are saving for themselves? — What con- 
ceit ! In these small pates of ours, should be enclosed the 
highest existing wit? — Ah, ah! — No! Man! Little Lize 
already knows better than that. — But what they intend to 
do with us — where one ought to see their guidance and 
their influences — when they give good suggestions, and 
when warn — how they help, and how they thwart — how 
much power is given to them, and the way in which they 
are controlled by the highest power — allowed to act, or are 
impeded — O, such are weighty questions! — And the 
worst is, that I have no one now, save one small, sickly 
child, to aid me; — not in answering the questions, but in 
framing them. — But there was a time when I had found 
one — and that one opened wide the door, and knew all, as 
I did, and we had no need to say much — only a few words ; 
and then, together, we grew in the light, and opened to it ; 
and we were flowers — were suns — were worlds — O Dio- 
tima ! — Diotima ! 

Soft music is heard. Ysbrand listens. The Doctor 
makes no sign of hearing anything. 

Ysbrand. Do you hear? — Do you hear her? 

The Doctor. Hear? — Do you hear anything? — What 
is it you hear? 
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YSBRAND. Do you not hear Diotima? 

The Doctob. Diotima?— Who is that?— And you 
hear her? [Taking notes.] 

YsBRAND. [Listening in ecstacy.] But listen! — Some 
times it is music that I know — sometimes it is herself. 

The Doctor. [Comprehending, but hearing noth- 
ing.] Ah! — Music! — Do you hear music? 

YSBBAND. Surely — but do you not hear it, too? — Lis* 
ten then! 

The music becomes very clear. 

The Doctob. Certainly — certainly! — Music! — Do 
you hear it often? 

YsBRAND. Yes — since her death ; when I am at peace, 
and resigned : — not otherwise. 

The Doctob. And do you see her, too? 

YsBBAND. Yes, in the night — when the demons are 
away. 

The Doctob. [Taking notes.] Aha! — Demons! 
Surely you pray often, do you not? 

YsBBAND. Often? — I am not so favored as that. But 
as often as I can, I pray. It is so seldom, is it not, that 
we succeed in praying? Only in my sleep, can I yet sue- 
ceeo.. 

The Doctob. In sleep? — Pray while asleep? 

YsBBAND. Yes; is not that the time of most easy 
access to the Gods? — while all the senses are stilled? 

The Doctor. The gods? — Then you believe in many 
gods? 

YSBBAND. Did you think the universe a void through- 
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out the awful space which lies between us and The Al- 
mighty? — What conceit! 

The Doctor. And do these gods reveal themselves 
to you? 

YSBBAND. What other work have we upon earth to 
do, but patiently to unfold their revelations? 

The Doctor. [As if he were satisfied.] H'm ! — Well, 
we will let matters rest here, for to-day. 

The music ceases. 

YsBRAND. [Regarding him, for a time, in mute 
amazement.] What! 

The Doctor. I mean that we have conversed enough 
for to-day. 

YsBRAND. [Greatly disturbed.] Conversed enough! 
— What do you mean? — Is that it? — I must return, you 
mean? — must go back there? 

The Doctor. Yes, my friend; that is, for the pres- 
ent — 

YSBRAND. But what then did all that mean? What 
was the meaning of all that kindness? — that comprehen- 
sion? — that readiness to help? — Are you going to confine 
me again? — to shut me away from God's sky?— to take 
again from me that child? — the one human being who is 
a comfort to me? — Must I go back again — there? 

The Doctor. Yes, my poor friend; alas, it must in- 
deed be so! 

YSBRAND. Must it, indeed?* [With a frightful cry of 
fury. ] A-a-a-h ! — treacherous beast ! — beast ! — beast ! — 
Have you deceived me like this? 
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